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DATE FEAST ANNIVERSARIES 
OF DECEASHD PASSIONISTS 
1 Tues | st. Ignatius, B.M. 
2 Wed. {| PURIFICATION OF OUR BLESSED LADY Rev. Fr. Bonaventure (Fitzherbert), C.P.—1926. 
4 Thurs. | Finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple. | 
4. Fyi. st. Andrew Corsini, B.C, 
5 Sat. | St. Agatha, V.M. | Rev. Fr. Bernard (O’ Loughlin), C.P.—1894. 
6 SUN. | >&5th SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. | 
+ Mon. ; St. Romuald, Abbot. hev. Fr. Augustine (Hopkins), C.P.—1929., 
| ‘ BS eerie Fess oS al a ek a Jf Rev. Fr. Polyearp (Clifford), C.P.—1915. 
o Tes. mt. John Of Matha. 2 ee Fr. Francis (Kelly). C.P.— 1937. 
9 Wed. St. Cyril of Alexandria. B.C.D. | 
10. Thurs. | St. Scholastica, V. Bro, Osmund (Dunne). C.P.—1887. 
UU) Sear or 8 , OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
123 Sat. | OF the Sunday (anticipated). 
13 SUN. | »&SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. Rey. Fr. Casimir (McKenna). C.P.—1901. 
| + Foes ewes wre Rev, Fr. Gerard (Woollett), C.P.—1894., 
14° Mon. Sb. Valentine, M. 4 Rev Fr. Colman (Noonan), C.P.—1906., 
15 Tues. | Prayer of Our Lord in the Garden. '-¥V. Rev. Fr. Isidore (Whelehan), C.P.—1923. 
16 Wed. Veria. 
17 Thurs. } Feria. VV. Rev. Fr. Cyprian (Meagher), C.P.—1929. 
18 Fri. + St. Simeon, BM. 
19 Sat. (+ Commemoration of Our Blessed Lady. 
20 SUN. | mSEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
21 Mon. | Feria. Rey. Fr. Stephen (Magee), C.P.—18s838. 
22 Tues. | SOLEMN COMMEMORATION OF THE PASSION. 
23 Wed. St. Peter Damian, B.C.D. Rev. Fr. William (Brennan), C.P.—1925. 
24 Thurs. ST. MATTHIAS, Ap. Rev. Fr. Richard (Foy), C.P.—1900. 
25 Eri. — 4th day in Octave of the Passion. 
26 Sat. | 5th day in Octave of the Passion. | 
| | | -{ Bro. Anthony (Fakkers), C.P.—1861. 
27 SUN. (| -RQUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. < Most Rev. Ignatius Paoli, C.P., Archbishop of 
| Bucharest, 1885. 
25% Mon, | ST. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL VIRGIN. C. VY. Rey. Fr. Pacificus (Farrell), C.P.—1879. 
| (From 27th Feb.) Rev. Fr. Raymond (Disano), C.P.—1895. 
Abbreviations : Ap.—Apostle. B.—Bishop. ©.—Confessor. D.—Doctor. M.—Martyr.  V.—Virgin. 
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We are happy to announce that this eagerly-awaited biography will be published about 
the middle of February. It contains much hitherto unpublished matter and is an authoritative 
record of the life of the Servant of God, based mainly upon evidence tendered in the Ordinary 
Process for his Beatification and Canonisation. Prepaid orders can now be booked for delivery 
immediately on publication. Address your order to: 


Managing Editor, THE CROSS, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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THE unexpected success of the Red attack upon Teruel has brought unmitigated 
joy to the enemies of Nationalist Spain. Elated by this single victory after 
nineteen months of warfare, they have gleefully announced that 
Thoughts General Franco’s defeat is only a matter of time. The boundless 
upon optimism of such a hope engenders pity rather than annoyance. 
Teruel. Surprise—that master-key to every problem of warfare—was the 
sole reason of the Red success at Teruel, as it had almost gained 
a similar success by the tank attack at Belchite some months previously. The 
heavy snowfall had almost immobilised the front-line at Teruel, and Spaniards 
on both sides were content to leave it so. But to the Russian commanders behind 
the Red lines, snow was a natural ally, an element which had served them well 
in previous campaigns. Hence the surprise attack and its unexpected, but by 
no means complete success. To General Franco the loss of Teruel is an incon- 
venience rather than a disaster. As with Ypres during the Great War, its defence 
was a matter of prestige rather than a tactical necessity. The most serious result 
that can ensue is a delay in the projected offensive which is being planned behind 
the Nationalist lines. Undoubtedly some of the reserves, which were being 
accumulated for the offensive, had to be diverted to the Teruel front to relieve 
enemy pressure. Now that the necessity no longer exists, the plans for the 
offensive can be perfected at leisure. Latest advices seem to point to Almeria 
as the next objective of the Nationalists, but only time will tell the truth of 
that surmise. 
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‘ EvERYBODY knows that we Communists are adherents of philosophical mate- 
rialism, that we are atheists and free-thinkers. We shall never make any 
concession in principle in respect of our theory and philosophy.” 
The Wolf This important statement was made by M. Thorez, General 
in Sheep’s Secretary of the Communist Party of France, at the recent French 
Clothing. Communist Congress. It is certainly straightforward and 
unequivocal, and throws a clear light upon the hypocritical, 
dishonest and cunning approaches that are continually being made to persuade 
the unwary to throw in their lot with the Communist Party in these countries. 
As an instance of the new line of approach, the changed appearance of the 
Dai.y Worker is not without significance. The hammer and sickle emblem has 
been eliminated from the title-page ; the slogan * Workers of the World, Unite ” 
has also disappeared. ‘This follows the prior disappearance, in 1906, of the sub- 
title “‘ Organ of the Communist Party of Great Britain, Section of the Communist 
International.” It is easy to see the direction of the new line ofpolicy. The 
Communist “dope” is to be injected in underhand fashion, with the hope of 
infecting the most susceptible Labour circles. It will be interesting to observe 
in due course the reaction. Here in Ireland, the insidious campaign is being 
developed in a different fashion. An open anti-God propaganda is out of the 
question, but another ruse has been found to yield profitable results. Nothing 
has served the Red propagandists better than the notorious anti-Fascist bogey. 
Anti-clericalism amongst Catholic workers is the great object of the Communist 
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agitator. Nor does he confine his efforts to the ranks of the workers. In various 
other grades of society the suggestion is variously made that the Catholic Church, 
the Pope and the clergy are the main supporters of ‘‘ Fascism.’ If the response 
is favourable, the way is open to a further effort to turn the unwary listener 
against the Church and the Faith. The wolf in sheep’s clothing is no new 
thing—such attempts should be dealt with as they deserve. 
x . *k 
THRovuGH the death of Mr. Lo Pa Hong, murdered in Shanghai last month, the 
Catholic Church in China has lost a famous benefactor. Born at Shanghai 
sixty-one years ago, and educated at a Jesuit college, he 
Death of was the outstanding layman of the Church in China. Papal 
Famous Chamberlain, Knight Commander of St. Gregory, Com- 
Chinese Catholic. mander of the Order of the Crown of Italy, member of the 
Permanent Committee of International Eucharistic Con- 
sresses, President of Chinese Catholic Action, his titles of honour were numerous 
and remarkable. Popular belief hailed him as a multi-millionaire, but in the 
event, he died almost penniless. His great fortune, gained in big business, had 
all been expended in the cause of charity. He built St. Joseph’s Hospice, the 
largest Catholic institution in Shanghai, and liberally supported it. In another 
part of the city, he housed and provided for 1,500 destitute people of all kinds, 
sick men and women, widows and orphans, crippled and mentally-afflicted. His 
personal life was marked by deep spirituality. Daily he received Holy Com- 
munion ; often he served three Masses in succession ; his spare time was devoted 
to rescuing abandoned Chinese children from the gutter. The number of those 
whom he thus provided for was estimated in thousands, all of whom he baptised 
and placed in charitable institutions. ‘‘ Money means nothing to me” he said, 
‘one immortal soul is of far greater value.”’ His murder is attributed to anti- 
Japanese motives, as his efforts to re-establish trading relations between Shanghai 
and the interior had aroused a suspicion that he was unpatriotically assisting the 
invaders of his country. He died before reaching hospital, but his name will 
endure for ever in the annals of the Church in China. May his good soul enjoy 
eternal rest. 
K * K k * 
MucnH interest was aroused by the inspiring article in last month’s issue of 
The Cross which told of the notable part played by Irishmen in implanting the 
Faith in New Zealand. This month is celebrated the 
Centenary Centenary of the Catholic Church in New Zealand. It is 
of the Church more notable from the fact that it precedes by two years 
in New Zealand. the civic centenary of colonisation, for it was not until 1840 
that New Zealand became a British Colony with organised 
immigration. ‘The Apostolic Delegate to Australia, Mgr. Panico, several Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and a strongly-representative contingent of Australian 
clergy have already accepted the invitation of the New Zealand hierarchy to 
participate in the celebrations. From Ireland, His Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam, Most Rev. Dr. Gilmartin, will bear the congratulations of the mother- 
country, and his presence will be an eloquent testimony of Irish interest in the 
Centenary. The week of rejoicing will open at Auckland on February 27th. 
It is true that the celebration will not approach the grand scale of a Eucharistic 
Congress, for New Zealand is a country of only 1,500,000 souls. But for all 
that the occasion will be a notable milestone in the progress of the Church, and 
will be commemorated in a fashion calculated to impress and to edify both 
participants and sympathetic spectators. Nowhere will that sympathy be more 
marked and more cordial than in Ireland, from which so many of the pioneer 
vatholic colonists sailed in bygone days to make for themselves a new home 
under the Southern Cross. Never can we forget that it was through the fidelity 
of an Irish exile, Thomas Poynton, that the Catholic Church was established 
in New Zealand. 
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N a certain monastery there lived a holy monk whose great devotion was the 
Holy Mass and the spiritual prolongation of his own Mass throughout the 
day. It happened that he received an order from his Superior to go to another 

monastery recently founded. On the morning of the day appointed he said his 
Mass as usual, making the entire offering of himself united to all the Masses being 
said in the whole world, and so set out on his journey. As he stepped from the 
station platform to cross the line there was suddenly a deafening roar : an express 
train rushed upon him, flung him into the air, then caught and crushed him beneath 
its iron wheels and again flung him aside to die. When those who were with him 
were able to approach that poor mangled frame with limbs torn asunder, the only 
sound they heard rising from his dying lips were words from the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass which had become an integral part of his life by constant application 
to every act and circumstance. So he continued to make the supreme offering 
until his soul left this earth to enter into the Eternal Communion of Heaven. 

Everyone is not called to exercise the holy functions of the priesthood, but, 
by the fact of their being Christ’s members, all the faithful may participate in 
His priesthood, in a mystical, but none the less In a very real sense, offering and 
immolating themselves with Him and applying the fruits of the Redemption to 
the whole world of souls. 

What a powerful act of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation and impatration 
our life and death may become thus offered in union with the Eternal Priest and 
Victim ! 

Every part of Holy Mass can be made to fit into our daily lives. Take for 
example the words of the antiphon at the very beginning of the first psalm : 
Introibo ad altare Dei. “1 will go in unto the altar of God ”—the altar of 
sacrifice, maybe of suffering, where God has called me. 

Soon comes the moment when the priest takes the paten with the host and says 
the beautiful prayer which each may well repeat with him : Suscipe, sancte Pater, 
omnipotens aeterne Deus, hance im maculatam hostiam .. . ‘‘ Receive, O Holy Father, 
Almighty God, this spotless host...” This holocaust consists of each and all 
of us who make oblation of our difficulties, trials and sorrows to God pro inumer- 
abilibus peccatis, et negligentis meis, for our own sins, miseries and negligences, 
as well as for those of all faithful Christians, living and dead, so that all that Is 
imperfect in our lives may be consumed by the reparation of love. The work 
of abnegation makes hosts pure, holy and _ spotless. 

A depth of mystical signification is contained in the action of the priest, when, 
standing at the corner of the altar, he pours wine into the chalice to which he adds 
a little water after first blessing it. He then returns to the middle of the altar 
and offers this chalice which after the Consecration will contain the redeeming 
Blood shed for us on Calvary. We may have the Joy of thinking of ourselves as 
being a little drop of water mingled with the Precious Blood offered on every altar 
of the world to adore, to render thanks, to expiate and to plead. The nearer the 
sorrows of life bring us to the heart of the Great Mystery the better we shall under- 
stand the meaning of love and sacrifice, and the keener will be our intuition of 
the things of God. 

The essential part of Mass consists in those words which the priest pronounces 
“4 the Name of Christ : Hoc est enim Corpus Meum. We should all be “ other 
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Christs ’’ so that after Holy Communion we may truly say: Vo autem, jam 
non ego, vivit in me Christus. “T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Thus at every hour of the day and every day of our lives we may live our 
Mass. Showing forth the death of Christ till He comes, we shall die ceaselessly 
to self in order to live the life of Christ. 

Then will come the moment of the Ite. Missa est, “* Go forth thy Mass 1s ended, ” 
and we shall answer Deo gratias on the threshold of our Father's Home. 

Jesus, Priest and Victim, I offer myself in union with all the Masses, past, 
present and future, with all my troubles and joys, W ith my whole being. I wnite 
myself to the Divine Sacrifice to atone | for my 8 ins and to save souls... Full me with 
the sacerdotal spirit so that I may live in Thee, by Thee and for Thee, that my life 
may be modelled on Tf hine, My sacrifice united to Thine. Amen. 


“THE SUPREME ADORATION OF DEATH.” 
Recumbent statue of St. Bernadette, by R. P. Marie-Bernard. 
(Reproduced by special permission of Mother Superior, St. Gildard, Nevers). 


There is only one real Adorer in spirit and in truth, Jesus, the Son of God, 
the King and Pontiff of all creation, Who alone, being God, can give infinite 
praise, love and adoration to the Father and all that is due to the Infinite Being 
of God. Jesus, the Divine Victim of Calvary, is all the Religion of His Father. 


From all eternity He understood all the adoration and love which is merited 
by God and He wished by the immolation of His created Being to honour the reality 


and the infinity of the Father. 


The Venerable Libermann, commenting on Our Lord’s word to the Samaritan 
woman, explains at length in what adoration in spirit and in truth consists. He 


saves that it is not so much the adorers in themselves whom the Father seeks but 


their likeness to His Son, or rather those divine dispositions and sentiments of 
adoration which He loves in them and in which He is well pleased. We can only 


make those dispositions our Own by the grace of the Holy Ghost and in union 
with Jesus, the perfect Adorer. 
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Adoration in spirit is adoration in the depth of the soul, following the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit ; it is to see and realise only what is due to God's 
infinite majesty, to be humbled, and, as it were, brought to nothing in His presence 
so as to honour the infinity and majesty of this Being Who is the only True Being. 

Adoration in truth is not a homage of vague ideas and sentiment, but founded 
on a real and continual disposition of the soul in entire submission of all its 
powers before God. If we are true adorers we shall forget self in order to allow 
God to reign in us alone. There will be nothing left for our own self-satisfaction 
and glory to feed upon; the soul's every faculty will be turned directly towards 
God. It is adoring thus in the Holy Ghost and in union with the Son of God 
that our adorations are true because every prayer not made in the Holy Ghost 
is not true. 

_ The most perfect act of adoration is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass whereby 
in union with Christ we become such adorers in spirit and in truth as the Father 
seeks. Formerly during the Elevation the faithful used to stretch out their 
hands to mark their intention of offering themselves with their Divine Head. 

All the rest of creation, animals and inanimate beings, sing their song of 
praise and adoration by their very existence. Omnis terra adoret Te et psallat 
Tibi. Jubilate Deo omnis terra, servite Domino in loetitia. They are all the 
reflexions of the Father’s power and beauty, they speak of Him and His love. 

This is especially true of the stars, the most beautiful things God ever made 
in the material creation, and the most powerful to lift up our hearts and minds 
in love and adoration. Not only are they beautiful in themselves but beautiful 
above all in what they tell us of the Infinite Beauty of the Creator, His Immensity, 
His Infinitude, His Eternal Being. 

Perhaps the truest symbolism of what our lives should be as regards our 
attitude as adorers is that of a candle burning at early Mass and consumed im 
silent adoration before the Eucharistic Presence of Our Lord and Redeemer, 
whilst at the same time bearing its witness to the Light of the World. 

So our poor life, modelled on the Christ-life, will be one long act of adoring 
love, finally crowned by the supreme adoration of death. Adorers in spirit and 
in truth, we shall be sanctified by the One Divine Adorer, consumed in an ardent 
holocaust of love. 
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A Little Bit o Comfort 
There’s a little bit o° comfort 

As the day draws to a close 

To see the sunlight lingering 

On the hill-tops e’er it goes. 


It’s telling us in passing 

To be patient through the night, 
When we waken in the morning 
‘Twill be shining—honour bright! 


And there’s even sweeter comfort 
In the thought that you and | 
After waiting through life’s shadows 
Shall be happy by and by. 


For just as golden sunset 

Says to-morrow will be fine 

So in Heaven our departed 

Shall be waiting—yours and mine. 


Yes! they'll all be there to greet us 
In a little while—and so, 

With the pain that goes with parting 
It’s a comfort just to know. 


P. J. McGuiIGcgAN. 
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: WO of the fields in the little convent farm were divided by a grassy earthen 
fence, on top of which bloomed a hedge of whitethorn. Reverend Mother 
Teresa informed Neddy Moore, the caretaker of the convent farm, that 
she considered this fence took up too much valuable space, and that she wanted 
it levelled and replaced by a neat and well-wired pale fence. Neddy Moore was 
always ready on the election of a new Reverend Mother for a requisition to 
carry out some scheme in the way of improvements or alterations. Some of 
these schemes Neddy fell in with quite readily, as they were obviously for the 
good of the .convent farm. Others, however, he did not agree with, and he 
argued against them with might and main. Reverend Mother Teresa never 
mentioned any scheme of alterations on the farm until she had been appointed 
for the space of six months. Then one day she sprang it on him suddenly and 
unexpectedly, with the result that he was taken unawares to such an extent 
that he had no arguments in readiness with which to reply. 

However, he quickly recovered himself, put his hat under the table at the 
side of which he was sitting in the convent parlour, and looking in a grandfatherly 
way at the Reverend Mother, he proceeded to give her a bit of his mind. 

* Listen here to me, Reverend Mother,’ he began, “what you want done 
is raisonable on the whole, and very well thought out. To have that oul’ fence 
levelled would add a bit more to the field, but there are other aspects of the 
question besides what one might call the economic one. At the same time, 
Reverend Mother, the taking down of that fence, the carting away of the white- 
thorn bushes, and the dozens of loads of clay, would require not only all my 
time and attention, to the neglect of other and more important farm work, but 
would also require the labour of five or six men to do the work. Besides, 
Reverend Mother, with all respect, the little convent farm would never look the 
same again without that same whitethorn fence. Amateur farmers, who go in 
for chicken breeding, and .such things, go in for such contraptions as wired 
wooden fences, but real farmers do not. Didn’t Mother Angela, who, everybody 
knows, was one of the finest nuns that ever lived in the convent, once say that 
she liked nothing better than sitting by the open window of the library on an 
early summer evening, and revelling in the fragrance of the scent of the white- 
thorn blossoms from that same hedge? Didn’t Mother Joseph, who knew as 
much about agriculture as the great Professor Baldwin himself, rest content with 
that hedge during the twelve years she held sway in the convent? Even that 
large section of the public who walk along the river bank on summer evenings 
would sadly miss that hedge and have no manner of satisfaction at all, at all, 
in contemplating a wooden fence. Besides, Reverend Mother, that fence has 
been standing as it is now, for the better part of a hundred years. The nuns 
have been looking out at it from their first entry into the convent. It has 
become part of their lives, and besides 4 

Neddy Moore stopped abruptly in the stream of his remarks as he noticed 
that the little Reverend Mother had closed her eyes as though she had dropped 
off to sleep. 
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‘Pardon me, Neddy,” she exclaimed suddenly, “ you were saying something. 
Yes, yes, we were speaking about that old earthen fence. You are quite right, 

of course. Let us drop the subject.” 
Neddy Moore walked home feeling that although he had gained a triumph 
he did not experience the inward consolation of a victor. The little Reverend 
Mother gave in too easily. Now, if he had an argument with the former 
Reverend Mother on farming matters, he would have had to emphasise his 
i remarks. The poor little Reverend Mother was too easy to overcome. He felt 
| sorry for her. She was so small in size, so sweet and graceful in her manner. 
that she always reminded him of an angel, and Heaven seemed more near when 
she was around. Her face lingered in the minds of those who knew her, as a 
beautiful and inspiring memory, her voice fell on his ears like the sound of harp 
strings softly teuched. Mother Joseph, the last Reverend Mother, would have 
contradicted everything he said. She would have stamped her foot if he tried 
to demolish one of her pet schemes by sound arguments. She would keep on 
interrupting him with such expressions as “‘ rubbish,” ‘* nonsense,” “ ridiculous,” 
and so on, and she wouldn't have hesitated to refer to his pig-headed obstinacy. 
But his arguments had overwhelmed the poor little Reverend Mother. They 
overwhelmed her so much that they nearly sent her to sleep, and then she awoke 
and apologised for disagreeing with him. 
xk x . * 


It was two weeks later when he saw the little Reverend Mother again. 

| “IT quite agree with you, Neddy,” she began, “about not interfering with 
| the old hedge. As we have borne it so long there is no reason why we should 
not put up with it for another spell.” 

Neddy Moore was—a thing that very seldom happened to him, as everybody 
knew—at a loss for words. He thought he had consigned this matter of the 
old earthen fence to the Limbo of forgotten things, and here was the little 
Reverend Mother intrcducing the subject the moment she clapped eyes on him, 
as though only five seconds had elapsed since they had been last speaking about 
it, instead of a whole fortnight. As he looked down at her calm and gentle face 
he began to understand why she reminded him more than ever of an angel. She 
had an angel’s way of coming on a man unawares and leaving him incapable 
of opening his mouth by the manner of her tactics. However, he was recovering 
himself. A whole flood of words came marching down the corridors of his mind. 
He squared his shoulders, put the palms of both hands on his hips, smiled 
benignly on the littl Reverend Mother, and proceeded to demolish, once and 
for all time, every argument that could be put forward in favour of the pale fence. 

‘ Look here to me, Reverend Mother,” he began, “I just want to say a few 
words about that old earthen fence, and when I’ve said them, Reverend Mother. 
with all respect—— ”’ 

‘“ Not another word about it, Neddy,” she PEAR, waving her right hand 
gently, as though to banish the subject from the sphere of practical politics. 
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f not another word about the removal of that fence. Of course I did not realise 
when I first mentioned it that you were not as young as you once were, and that 
| the project requires youthful enthusiasm, and all that. At your age, Neddy, 
you take the sensible view. The improvement will come in the future, Neddy, 
| but not in your time. Theretore, make your mind easy. I will not hear another 


| word. It has been there as you say for a hundred years or so. Why not put 
| § up with it for your gocd sake—you who have devoted your life and energy to 
e. the convent farm ? ”’ 

Neddy’s battalions of well-chosen words deserted him shamefully in his hour 
of need. Sister Ursula who was arranging flowers in a large bowl at the other end 
of the room, had a sudden fit of coughing. It did not deceive Neddy for one 
moment. He knew that Sister Ursula was trying to suppress a violent fit of 
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laughter. It was an awkward position for a man. There was only one way 
of escape from a shameful defeat, and he rose to it. 

‘Look here, Reverend Mother,’ he began, “‘ | am sixty years of age in three 
weeks’ time. You have four other men employed on the convent work, between 
farm and gardens. The eldest of them is not quite thirty-two. Il have more 
youthful enthusiasm than the four of them put together. I don't care what 
anyone says, but it is my firm belief that I’m the youngest man of the lot.” 

Sister Ursula’s cough grew worse, and she suddenly left the room. 

He looked down on the little Reverend Mother. Her face displayed no 
outward sign that she had been impressed by his words. She looked as motionless 
and unperturbed as the statue of the Little Flower which stood in a pedestal 
in a far corner of the room. 

“Tf any of them.”’ said Neddy, “took on the job of levelling the earthen 
fence, next November’s day would find the job only half done, and that not in 
the best way, by any manner of means, Reverend Mother. I could start bright 
and early next Monday morning, level that old earthen fence, remove all the 
bushes and rubbish. and have a neat wood and wire fence erected before the 
first of August.” 

“Surely Neddy, you couldn’t do that!” exclaimed the little Reverend 
Mother, ‘‘ you -couldn’t manage it, Neddy ! 

“You just give me the word,” said Neddy, “and you'll see!” 

“Tam taking your own date, Neddy,” she said, “ the first of August. You 
may have it ready before, as all the wooden posts and wire are stored in 
Hannifin’s shed in Church Street.” | 

“You don’t mean, to say you have them ready for me,” said Neddy. 

“Yes!” replied the little Reverend Mother, as she looked up at him with 
a smile. 

“JT may have it ready for you three weeks before the first of August, Reverend 
Mother,’ he said, as he bowed respectfully to the little Reverend Mother and 
passed out into the garden. Sister Ursula was not far away, sweeping rose-petals 
off the pathway. He greeted her as he passed, with a distant smile. She was 
his greatest friend, and his regard for her was very high. Still she should have 
remained neutral during the course of a verbal battle between himself and the 
Reverend Mother. Instead of that, she had by that very elaborate pretence 
of smothering a cough, broken the rules of non-intervention. 

* *k * 

After stepping out of the convent garden into the laneway, he nearly collided 
with Matty Hickey, who was gazing up at the sky, using his hands as a blinkers 
to ward off the sun. 

‘“You’re the very man I wanted, Neddy!” exclaimed Matty, “ will you 
kindly tell me whether it is the stars, or the sun, or the moon, I’m lookin’ at 
this blessed moment ? ” 

‘ Surely,’ said Neddy, ‘“‘ they’re not messing up the firmament by putting 
out the stars in the middle of the broad noon day ! ” 

‘“T’ve had a shock, Neddy, an’ I can’t say,” replied Matty. 

‘Cut it short, Matty,” said Neddy, “and tell me what happened.” 

‘For six and twenty years, Neddy Moore,” began Matty, “I’ve been 
deliverin’ turf to the convent from Ballymore bog. Most of the Reverend 
Mothers in that time have been quite satisfied with the quality of my turf. One 
or two of them have complained of its dampness in wet years, which of course 
was no fault of mine. But the little Reverend Mother, Neddy, I thought it a 
joke when she said she wanted me about the turf. What could the little Reverend 
Mother say, after the things Mother Joseph said the year of the big rain ? 
‘Matty!’ said Mother Joseph to me then, ‘ when you deliver a rail of turf in 
future, will you kindly help Sister Ursula to put each sod through the mangle.’ 
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One had to be ready for Mother Joseph with good crushing excuses, but when 
I walked round to the turf shed with the little Reverend Mother I didn’t bother 
thinking of an excuse at all at all, for God bless you, she was never within fifty 
miles of a bog. That's why I got the shock, Neddy, when she said what she 
said, not to mention the way she said it.” 7 

“Tf you don’t take a short cut to the end of your story, Matty,” said Neddy, 
impatiently, “ you and I will die of old age on the way.” 

‘“ Forgive me, Neddy,” said Matty, ‘but the truth is that I am not yet 
completely recovered from my ‘nterview with her. ‘ Matty,’ she said to me, 
‘1 do love the summer beauty of the bog. Ballymore bog where you live, Matty, 
has a beauty all its own at all seasons of the year. A bog, however, should be 
left in its own place. It should not be transferred in large sections into the 
convent shed ’.” 

“Ts that all she said ?”’ asked Neddy. 

“Don’t you think it enough ¢” asked Matty, “It struck me dumb. But 
that wasn’t the end. | was wounded in the battle, but I still had a kick or two 
left in me. Then she delivered a last shot at me, and I dropped to the ground 
and expired.” : 

“What did she say?” asked Neddy Moore. 

‘She tapped her shoe against a fairly hefty sod of my turf to draw my 
attention to the fact that 1t was an outsize in sods.” 

“Matty !’ she said, ‘ how do you out turf—with a slawn, or do you wait for 
an earthquake ?’ ”’ 

“ At this point, Neddy Moore, the corpse of poor Matty Hickey floated away 
from the little Reverend Mother, and is now standin’ before you lookin’ up at 
the sky, an’ looking back at this morning, when he left home a blithe and 
bouncin’ young man of forty-six.” 

Neddy Moore chuckled as he parted with Matty Hickey. - 

As Neddy walked leisurely along Convent Lane, Mrs. Malachi Doyle was 
standing knitting at her front door. She beckoned her head to Neddy, who was 
one of her oldest and most confidential friends. When he stopped in front of her 
she shook her knitting needle at him warningly, and, putting her finger to her 
lips, commanded. silence. 

From the kitchen came the sound of wailing in several keys. 

“ Nobody ill I hope,” said Neddy. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Doyle, “that’s Malachi practising. — 

“ Practising what?” asked Neddy. 

“Voice production,” replied Mrs. Doyle. 

They both listened in silence for the interval of a minute or SO. 

<All I know is,” said Neddy, “ that Malachi should lave them sounds where 
they were. It is an offence against the atmosphere to produce them.” 

“Malachi has been Parish Clerk im Ballymore for forty odd years, Neddy 
Moore.” said Mrs. Doyle, “ and such a voice as he has for singing, we ve put up 
with and made no remarks. He had an ‘nterview with the little Reverend Mother. 
She looks upon him as a model of parish clerk, but she thinks that his voice 
lacks timbre—— ”’ 

“Timber 2?” shouted Neddy, “ what in the name of Heaven ‘—— 

“She meant tone, pitch, sound, and thingumbobs,” said Mrs. Doyle. — 

‘“T see, I see,’’ said Neddy, as he moved away abruptly. At a little distance 
he stopped. — 

Malachi Doyle’s voice floated to him from the kitchen. 

“Tf I go to sleep to-night,” said Neddy to himself, “ 1’m bound to have a 
nightmare. ” 

The quarter past nine bell rang as he lifted his hand to open his own door. 

“ She’s praying this blessed minute,” he muttered to himself, ‘but if she 
only knew what she has done to Neddy Moore, Matty Hickey, and Malachi 
Doyle, she’d stop in the middle to smile.” 
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Here is a first-hand account of 
= } S aa the revival of religion in Teneriffe, 
® p cll I which once merited the description 

of “an island forsaken by God 
and by man.’ Now it ws an 
outpost of Catholic Spain, swept 
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as, 


(N | came 
to Tenertffe 
three years 
ago, | was told by the 


irector of Catholic 


* 


Action : “‘ This island 
is forsaken by God 
and by man.” And 
so it seemed. That 
the Canary Islands had 
long been the Cinder- 
ella of Spanish pro- 
vinees was a notorious 
act: the Cortes in 
Madrid seemed to 
bother themselves very 
little about this far-off 
constituency, richly 
though it contributed 
to the national exche- 
quer; and_ religion. 
on its side, appeared 
to have .-become 
somnolent and to have 
fallen into a groove. 
The churches were still 
full for Mass on Sun- 
day, but there were 
few devotions apart 
apart from that obliga- 
tory act. Hardly a 
worshipper could be 
seen before the Blessed 
acrament at any 
time. The number of 
churches in Santa Cruz 
was totally inadequate: 
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Carpets of natural blossoms, dyed sand and seeds, iaid on the three, with a couple 
streets for the Corpus Christi Procession i of priests attached to 

PRPenr rod 4b ind HNermission ae ‘A Janitor ‘Fe opitte). = | 
(Reproduced by kind permission of A. Benitez, Leneriiie) each of them. for a 


population of 90,000 souls, and only three religious schools for girls and one 
for boys! Of ‘‘ Catholic Action,” or social work, one saw nothing, and the 
popular observance of feasts which had always been a feature of Spanish life, 
‘ad dwindled down to a few sporadic demonstrations, tolerated, though always 
threatened by the Republican authorities. 
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Indeed, I think that in this deliberate discouragement of popular festivities 
more perhaps than in anything else, did the Second Spanish Repubhe show that 
total lack of psychological insight which in itself proved its incapacity for 
governing, and the Popular Front suffered even more from this defect. 

Just fancy what life may be like on this island, three days’ sea Journey away 


from the mainland, where the weather varies so little in the course of a twelve- 


month that only by the date on the newspaper do we know in what month— 
and season—we are; where there ‘s no intellectual or artistic movement : where 
the great waves of history are not felt - where visiting and family reunions are 
not the custom ; and you will realise what it means to have the year punctuated 
by a series of public celebrations coinciding with the great festivals of the 
Universal Church or the feasts of the local patron saints of every town, village 
and hamlet. People lived for these feasts, and even the humblest knew every 
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SANTA CRUZ de TENERIFFE. 
Regional costume and folk dance on festive occasion. 
(Reproduced by kind permission of A. Benitez, Teneriffe). 


jot and tittle of the folklore connected with each one. On the 8rd of May and 
during the Octave, everyone flocked to Santa Cruz for the rejoicings and cere- 
monies in honour of the Holy Cross. From the 14th of September, you had 
to be prepared to spend a week in La Laguna and honour the miraculous 
‘Cristo’ venerated there. On the 25th of July, the rich took their cars up 
to La Laguna to be blessed outside the Cathedral, and in the evening, the poorer 
folk followed the statue of St. Christopher, quaintly adorned, in procession 
through the streets of the old city. On the 16th of August, you climbed three 
hundred metres up to the Shrine of St. Roch, on the mountain of that name, 
and prayed, and ate turron, and watched the fireworks. Not a month without 
its fiesta in some part or other of the island, and its attendant mass-transportation 
of the population to the celebrating shrine. These shrines are like small chapels, 
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and they are kept closed all the year, to be opened and decorated only when 
the Calendar brings round the feasts of their respective tutelary saints. 

The Republic never officially suppressed these events, but people grew timid 
and doubted whether celebrations could safely be held, so that many were 
allowed to die out. The Popular Front boldly forbade the Corpus Christi 
procession in La Laguna “for fear of incidents’; but La Orotava held her 
procession in spite of these “fears,” although in a very minor key. Incidents, 
there might have been, for the place and time had been chosen by the C.N.T. 
for the assassination of General Franco if he dared to show up. He dared— 
and got back to his residence in Santa Cruz untouched and unmolested. <A 
show of bravery was too much for those flamboyant popular leaders ! 

And now our glorious National Movement has brought us back our devotions. 
The feasts which fell during the very early days of the war were perforce 


SANTA CRUZ de TENERIFFE. 
‘ Avenida XI de Febrero,’’ now re-named ‘“ Avenida de General Franco.” 
(Reproduced by kind permission of A. Benitez, Teneriffe). 


suppressed, as far as street-rejoicings were concerned, but as we have moved 
on towards victory, more and more splendour has been given to each celebration, 
at the express wish of our national leaders, so that the Faith of the nation may 
be made manifest. The customary drinking booths and fortune wheels are 
still precluded, and this is as it should be, and no doubt out of the temporary 
prohibition a purer sentiment will be born. 

Too much drunkenness, perhaps, attended these feasts in the past. ‘* Brother 
Ass’? had more than his share, and many a soul which should have emerged 
filled with new graces, got back home fit only for the confessional! The people 
of the island are impulsive and emotional : they really feel the sufferings of Our 
Lord and His Mother before a realistic crucifix or Preta ; but there is not that 
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profound and living faith of the Irish, for instance, and only too many are very 
hazy as to whether the “ saint ’’ is an actual being in another world or just that 
wooden image in its niche, of which all here are so fond, but which to many 
alas! is little different from what the fetish is to the benighted native of 
Darkest Africa. 

However, a new breath of piety is sweeping over us. Two new churches 
are being built*in the poorer quarters of the capital; a Catholic Workmen s 
College has just kept its first birthday: the Catholic Young Men’s Society 
recently inaugurated liturgy classes and social study circles; and the juvenile 
organisations of Falange make corporate attendance at Sunday Mass a duty 
for their members, as well as attendance at religious instruction at the Case 
de las Juventudes Hispanas. 

Two islands of the Atlantic: one green and meadow-covered, where the 
Faith has been kept; the other grey and rocky, where religion was allowed 
to languish, but where it is now reviving. 

Will Ireland pray sometimes for Teneriffe ? 
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“My Yoke is Sweet 


This volume is described on the title-page as ‘‘ Material for Meditation on the Spiritual! 
Life.’ The description suggests two outstanding merits of the work—its comprehensiveness 
and its enduring value; but it gives no adequate idea of the clear, well-ordered exposition 0° 
sacred doctrine. and the rich variety of thought combined with perfect unity of treatment. 
which make the book uniquely impressive and important. It represents, indeed, invaluab e 
constructive work, exposing convincingly and inspiringly how the soul is perfected by the 
single way of conformity till it comes to know the sweetness of the Yoke of Christ—the 
fulness of life in Him. 

The setting forth of the Fundamentals of Religion—the great mass of Catholic doctrime— 
is handled with logical precision, and all interwoven with such masterly skill that the one 
golden thought comes with gentle insistence and appeal: ‘‘ That His purpose may be fulfillec. 
we must surrender our will to God as our Creator and our Father.’’ The way of surrender & 
shown to be the way of peace. To conform ourselves to the Divine Will in ail we do ane 
in all we suffer is to take up the yoke of Christ. It 1s sweet because it is His yoke in the 


fullest sense of ownership. 


In a series of chapters of great power and beauty, Father Kearney proceeds to show how 
Jesus, God-made-man, reveals to us the adorable goodness and merey of God, and leads us 
to yield ourselves to the Divine attractiveness. In His submission to the law of growth, ™ 
His obscure life in Nazareth, in His death and in His resurrection, Jesus “‘ the Source ane 
the Exemplar of True Life’? comes before us in manifesting the infinite goodness ot Goa. 
His revelation of the secrets of His Heart, of the mercy and generosity of God is a further 
magnet to draw us to unite our will to His Will and thereby to enter into the fulness of the 
Divine Life, the bliss of God. 

The author has a special gift of putting into simple language the most profound thought 
embodied in the pregnant words of sacred Scripture. Here, this gift is exercised with powert 
effect, for the penetrative simplicity which marks the book makes it profoundly impressive. 
Each chapter is complete in itself, and contains a world of inspiration ; yet the central theme 
is in evidence throughout and the logical continuity 1s effectively preserved. The result is that 
the book is of incalculable importance for the Novitiates of Religious houses for the work © 
the formation of the mind, and the development of the interior life. Priests, Religious. 
Seminarists, will find it especially valuable. All—{and there are many such)—who in our sic 
world of to-day wish to lead a healthy spiritual life (having its roots in healthy, prayert™ 
thought) growing even to the fulness of our life in Christ, will find this book of distinct ane 
permanent worth, and will find in it incentive, stimulus, unction that no review can apprais 

The most pithy tribute we could give the volume is to say that it ts worthy of it 
beautiful dedication :— 

TO 
THE Hoty MoTHER oF JESUS 
WHO 
in all She did and in all She suffered 
CONFORMED HER WILL so PERFECTLY 
to Gop’s WILL, 
beseeching Her Motherly T'enderness 
to obtain for Her children 
the love and the practice 
of this conformity 
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ENNIS GILMARTIN put down his cup, took up the letter which lay ; 
1) beside his plate, and scanned the sender’s address which was printed e 
in small type on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. i 

‘fs it from the publisher?” asked his wife, from the opposite side of the 4 


breakfast-table, where she was presiding over the teapot. 7 
“Ves, dear,” he made answer. “ But [Pm almost afraid to open it.” " 
‘Suppose it’s an offer... .” gasped Mrs. Gilmartin. | 
‘* And suppose it isn’t ?’’ returned her husband, playfully. 

“Tf you don’t soon open it and see,” she protested, “ VIH—IU burst, I'm 
sure |” | 

* In order.that such a catastrophe may be avoided,” cried Dennis, with an 
air of mock heroics, “Ill open the letter at once, and disclose to you the 
contents !”’ and suiting the action to the words, he slit open the envelope, and 
extracted the letter enclosed. 

Unfolding the sheet of paper, he glanced rapidly along the neat, typewritten 
lines. As he did so, a frown puckered up his brows, and a deep scarlet flush 
suffused his features. 

‘ What is it, a refusal, dear?’ asked the semi-impatient young woman. 

‘“ Listen !’? returned her husband, and then he read out : 
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‘<* Dear Sir, We have now received our reader’s report of your MSS., and would be pleased 
to make you a favourable offer for permission to publish the book under our imprint. But 
we should require one or two alterations in order to meet the taste of the modern readmg | 
public, which, as you are no doubt aware, demands certain aspects of sex. 

‘** We suggest that your heroine should fall in the third chapter, and not triumph over 
temptation as you have made her do. In the two subsequent chapters she should exploit the 
psychological effects of this fall to secure to her the man she wishes to marry. 

‘“* We can assure you that the reading public has little desire to read stories concerning 
women whose sense of personal purity outweighs their sense of personal advantage. . ne | 

‘“ Bosh !*’ exclaimed Dennis, furiously, flinging the letter to the far side of | 
the room. ‘‘ Rubbish, and filth! Goodness, to think that in order to sell a 
book nowadays you’ve got to fill it up with filth! Darling, it looks as though 
we'll have to go into the workhouse ! ” ; 

Meanwhile, the young woman had risen from her chair, retrieved the letter, | 
and with curiosity perused it to the end. She, too, coloured : 

‘Did you read to the end?” she asked. 

‘No, darling !”’ he growled. ‘I couldn’t trust myself. What does it say ¢ ~ 

“It says!’ she began : 

‘** Your style would lend itself readily to the relating of sex and psychology, particularly 
where your heroine is concerned, and we feel certain that with the alterations we suggest your 
book would have a ready sale. We should like to see the MSS. when you have made the 
alterations, and shall be prepared to offer you generous terms. We are returning it to you 
ander separate cover.” 

‘What will you do, dear?” asked Mrs. Gilmartin. 

‘* Don’t ask me, Stella, for I feel sorely tempted.” 

‘* How much do you think they’d pay?” she returned. 

‘Who, The People’s Press? ~ 

Vest” 
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‘Oh, perhaps a hundred down, and ten per cent. on the first two thousand 
copies sold... .” 

“Would that be very much?” Stella continued. 

“More than I’ve ever earned with all the stories and articles I have so far 
sold. But Ill wait until I get the MSs. back, and then see... ._ 

After noontime, a few hours later, with his three hundred and fifty pages of 
typescript safely to hand, Dennis Gilmartin sat engrossed in the story with the 
remarks of the publisher deep in mind. The idea was repugnant to him, yet, 
he wondered, what was a man to do? Here was a firm with its finger on the 
pulse of the reading public, giving him gratuitous information, and clearly glad 
to do so for the sake of the profit they expected to make from the sale of his 
book. Was it up to him to have scruples ’ He’d got to consider Stelia. Ah, 
Stella. That was just it. He’d made her the heroine of his book. How could 
he in conscience, even 1n fiction, placard her as an ‘mmoral woman? The 
thing was unthinkable. And yet... . 

Tinable to come to any decision, he put the MSS. away and endeavoured to 
settle down to other work, but it was useless. The walls of the room, the 
typewriter, and even the very articles strewn about his writing table seemed to 
shout at him : 

‘“Gex is money! If you want money write about sex. They all do it, and 
look how their books sell.” 

At length he gave up trying to work, and going into the next room besought 
Stella to drop her housework and come into the park for a walk. 

Stella, nothing loath, was ready in a twinkling, and soon both were treading 
easily over the soft, springy turf that stretched before them in a green carpet 
up and down the miniature hills and dells of the tiny park that stood within a 
stone’s throw of their little hilltop home. 

On the air came the luscious fragrance of freshlv-mown grass, watted from. 
a distant part of the field, where a man was busy with a machine. 

‘Lord, darling !’’ exclaimed Dennis. ‘‘ That’s what I want.” 

“What, dear?’ asked Stella. 

“ Something sweet, and clean,” he replied. “Can't you smell that grass ? ¢ 

“7 can, and it’s heavenly,” answered Stella. 

“That’s what I feel, dear,” he returned. ‘‘ You know I’ve been worried 
ever since that wretched letter came this morning.” 

“Why let it worry you!” she asked. 

‘ Well, I suppose I ought not to, but there it is. It’s an offer. One I dont 
like, but frankly, we're beggars, and can beggars afford to choose ! és 

“Do you think you ought to accept, then ? ” 

“What do you think, dear!” he asked. 

‘* [really don’t—know,.”’ she answered, slowly. “ But there’s St. Joseph's 
Retreat just outside the park gates. Let’s go in and ask Him what He thinks. ” 

“That's not at all a bad suggestion, Stella. Come on!” and he led her along 
by the gaily flowered border to the gates, and across the road to the church, 
opposite which stood dominating the hill that towered over the great city, 
and whose greenish coppered dome stood out as a Highgate landmark unique 
among a myriad of spires and smoking chimneys. 

The couple knelt for some few moments in silent prayer. Then Dennis sat 
back on the seat in contemplation. 

About fifteen minutes later, on re-entering the park, they ran imto one of 
the Fathers to whom they were both known. 

‘* Holiday-making ? ” he queried, with a smile. 

“No, Father,’ replied Dennis. ~ I ought to be working hard, but I cant 
settle down. I’ve had a worrying letter, and it won’t let me get to work.” 

“Wm !’? murmured the priest. “ Do you think I might help ‘” 
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If you’ve a few moments to spare, Father. I think you could help a great 
deal,” answered Denis. 

‘Come along, then,’ rejoined the priest, genially. ‘* Let’s go round the 
corner where we can sit facing the dell, and there you can tell me all about it. 
I find I can always think better in that spot than anywhere else. What do 
you say, Mrs. Gilmartin ? ”’ 

Yes, to that, Father,’ replied Stella. 

“ Good!” 

“Now, Father, let’s have your opinion,’ ventured Dennis, some twenty 
minutes later, after he had explained at length the whole difficulty. 

~~ First,” the priest made answer, ‘“‘ there can be no two ways about the 
matter. But you've been into the church, and asked for guidance. What are 
vour thoughts on the matter now ?”’ 

* Frankly, Father, I feel I’d die, starve, or endure anything sooner than 
earn money by selling filth.’ 

There's your answer,” said the priest. “‘ You want no other, but before 
you accept that publisher’s rejection of your book, why not send it to a 
Catholic publisher ? ”’ 

“I’ve never thought of that,’ replied the young author. ‘ Would they 
touch fiction ? ”’ 

“~ Why not‘ Don’t Catholics read fiction as well as write it? Well. now, 
1 must be off. Good-bye, both of you, and good-luck! Don’t forget, a Catholic 
publisher,” and lifting his hat to the lady, he turned the corner and was gone. 

* Let’s sit here a bit longer,’ suggested Stella. I have a great sense of 
peace at the moment. S 

“So have I, darling, and it’s too good to disturb,’ murmured Dennis. 
What an oasis this park makes for us, with its hills and dells, its trees and 
flowers, all high above that vast city over there.”’ 

“ Yes, | don’t know what we’d do without our little park to come into now 
and then, darling. One does sometimes get a shut-in feeling in rooms. I suppose 
it 1s because we haven't a garden. n 

Never mind, Stella,’> murmured Dennis, bravely. “If we never have a 
garden of our own, we can always come to this park, sit down and drink in the 
peace, and enjoy the fragrance of more flowers than we could ever grow no matter 
how large a garden we had.” 

That same evening, after consulting a literary year book, Dennis posted his 
MSS. off once more, this time to a Catholic publisher, and feeling considerably 
more at peace with himself, he completed work he had been unable to tackle 
earlier. 

In due course the publisher replied, and made an offer for the book, but his 
offer was without any of the elaborations put forth by The People’s Press. 
Indeed, beyond the fact that he was prepared to accept risk, the publisher made 
no comment. ; 

It was with considerable surprise, therefore, that some months later, Dennis 
received from him a copy of a criticism from a well-known Fleet Street critic. 
to whom proofs had been submitted prior to the publication of the book : 

It is refreshing, indeed,” wrote the critic, ‘‘ to find in an age when sex almost 
rules the lhterary output, that there are still writers who can produce works of 
art that are at the same time supremely readable, in which personal purity, and 
not sex, provides the main theme. Mr. Dennis Gilmartin is one of these 
courageous craftsmen, and is to be congratulated on his book, for, unless I am 
very much mistaken, it will provide the era in which we live with a new theme 
for novelists. .. .” 

‘What is it, darling?” asked Stella. 

Read it,” he murmured huskily, as he handed her the sheet of paper. 
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ri) regret to announce the death of 

Garda Maurice R. Cussen, a well- 

known contributor to The Cross, 
which occurred in the last days of Decem- 
ber, 1937, at the early age of thirty-three. 

Bom near Mallow, Co. Cork, the late 
Mr. Cussen joined the Garda Siochana in 
1994. He was stationed at Lad Lane, 
and later at Store Street, Dublin. Despite 
his arduous duties, he devoted his leisure 
hours to literary pursuits, and soon became 
widely-known through his writings in 
various Catholic publications. His first 
poem appeared in The Cross; and has 
untimely death lends a special interest to 
the poem below, which was received only 
a short time before -he died. 

At the Solemn Requiem Mass which 
was celebrated at Mount Argus, there was 
a large attendance, which included many 
of his colleagues. To his widow and child 
our deepest sympathy 1s offered in their 
bereavement. May he rest in peace. 


(On seeing my first poem, 


Al TRaytime TRemory 


A happy memory returns to- day, 
As | those verses see, 

Which were composed in one long vanished May, 
Beneath a hawthorn tree, 

Where the wild flowers in fragrance round me growing ; 
The humming of the bee, 

And the lark’s sweet song from the blue heaven flowing 
Gave joy that hour to me. 


There, in the midst of the May time glory. 
I penned those simple hnes, 

Which linger with me like a treasured story. 
That round the past entwines, 

And as my memory goes to that dear time 
‘Ere sadness I had known, 

How many a thought, how many a hope sublime, 
Is to my spirit shown. : 


‘Twas meet that my first poem—the spirit’s soarmg— 
Should sound Our Lady’s praise, 

Whose love and grace, so wondrous and inspiring, 
Are with me all my days. 

And thus its memory comes, to soothe my heart. 
As on life’s path I stray, 

Bidding me treasure, as the better part, 
This dear and simple lay. 


Maurice R. CUSSEN. 


‘The Queen of May” in an old issue of The 
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PRAISE AND BLAME. 

The following quaint and provocative 
inscription appears on an ancient slab 
in the Cathedral of Lubeck, in Ger- 
many. It was published in the Ameri- 


can Passionist periodical, The Sign 


(Union City, N.J.). 


Thus speaketh Christ Our Lord to us : 
Ye call Me Master, and obey Me not: 
Ye eall Me Light, and see Me not; 
Ye call Me Way, and walk Me not: 
Ye call Me Life. and desire Me not: 
Ye call Me Wise, and follow Me not: 
Ye eall Me Fair, and love Me not: 
Ye call Me Rich, and ask Me not: 
Ye call Me Eternal, and seek Me not: 
Ye eall Me Gracious, and trust Me not : 
Ye call Me Noble, and serve Me not: 
Ye call Me Just. and fear Me not: 

If I condemn you, blame Me not. 
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MILLIONS WEAR THEM. 

Do you wear spectacles? If so, you 
are part of a goodly company. So 
says W. E. Hardy, who contributes 

‘What's W rong with our Eyes” to 
the Sunday Express (London). In 
Kngland, the expenditure on glasses is 
between four and five millions a year : 
the sight bill of the U.S.A. is reported 
to be fifteen millions a year. Even 
the experts cannot give a_ definite 
answer to the question: Why do 
millions wear glasses? The fact re- 
mains that they do: they have to. 

‘If you could take a peep into 10 Downing 
Street, when the Cabinet is all present, you 
would find the majority of Ministers with 
glasses either on their noses or near at hand. 

‘*] wear glasses. So does my wife. Eight 
people I can see as I write this article are 
wearing them. Ten out of fourteen passengers 
on the top of my ‘bus this morning were 
wearing them. 

‘ Aceording to a man who knows, there 


are 17,000,000 Britons. 45,000,000 Americans, 
at least 20,000,000 Japanese, and 18,000,000 
Germans who look at the world through 
spectacles. The titular heads of Sweden, 
Japan, and U.S.A. do likewise. Until recently 
France had a bespectacled Premier.”’ 
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WE THOUGHT SO TOO! 

From This Publishing Business, 
house-organ of the famous firm of 
Catholic publishers, Messrs. Sheed & 
Ward, London, we take the following 
item which appealed to us. The 
magazine publisher also has his diffi- 
culties, and our own thoughts often 
ran on similar lines. If The Cross 
happens to arrive a little late any 
month, don’t blame us. Remember 
this par! : 


Damnable Delays.—Undery this heading the 
quarterly magazine published by the famous 
paper firm of “Spalding & Hodge discusses the 
paper shortage (traceable to the war in Spain) 
which we and all other publishers have been 
advancing to an irate public as explanation 
tor the lateness of longed-for books. Here 

s Spalding’s paragraph : 

‘During the past few months a certain 
amount of irritation has, we understand, been 
caused by the lamentable difficulties in getting 
paper promptly made. But these delays are 
as nothing in comparison with the state of 
things prevailing in, say, 1918. Punch at 
that period had a picture of impatient pub- 
lishers straining their eyes to the horizon for 
the arrival of the hoped for pulp supplies. 
We ourselves, on March 13th, 1917, received 
a somewhat saucy wire reading as follows : 

‘Is the ore being dug to form the plates to 
build the ship to. carry the pulp to make my 
paper: magazine due on market 15th hung 
up. 
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MEN WANTED. 
A writer in The Catholic News of 
New York has summed- -up in a concise 
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fashion the qualities of the men wantea 
to-day. We would amend the caption 
and say that men of all times should 
be: 
Men who cannot be bought. 
Men whose word is their bond. 
Men who put character above weaith. 
Men who possess opinions and will voice 
them. 
Men who will not lose their individuality 
in a crowd. 
Men who will not think anything profitable 
that is dishonest. 
Men who will be honest in small things as 
well as in great things. 
Men who will make no compromise with 
questionable things. 
Men whese ambitions are not confined to 
their own. selfish desires. 
Men who are willing to sacrifice private 
interests for the public good. 
Men who are not afraid to take chances ; 
men who are not afraid of failure. 
Men of courage, who are not cowards in 
any part of their nature. 
Men who are larger than their business | 
who overtop their vocation. 
Men who wiil not have one brand of honesty 
for business purposes and another for 
_ private hie. 
Men who will be true to their highest ideais 
in spite of the sneers anda laughter of 
their companions. 
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KEEPING THE PARTY CLEAN > 

‘“Scap is famed,” says Time, witty, 
world-famous U.S. weekly. It has a 
magazine named for it and has limericks 
written about it, but until this week 
no one apparently had ever fully 
investigated world soap statistics. This 
week, Soap, a monthly magazine, pub- 
lishes what it claims is the first such 
survey. Among its findings : 

World production: 10,000,000,000 Ib. per 
year (of which the U.S. makes and uses 
about one-third). 

Per capita consumption: U.S. 25 lb.; The 
Netherlands 24 lb.; United Kingdom 20 |b. ; 
Japan 7 lb.; Brazil 6.8 lb.;: world average 
6.6 lb. ; Russia 5.7 lb. (compared to less than 
2 Ib. 20 years ago); British India 4 02. ; 
China 2 oz. 

Uses classified : World, 92% laundry soap ; 


/ 


U.S. 85 % laundry soap, 12% toilet soap, 
3°, miscellaneous. 
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HE MEANT “NO!” 
This clipping was sent to us by a 
Belfast correspondent. It appeared in 
‘Random Jottings,” a column contri- 


CROSS 


buted by ‘‘ Observer” to the Lrish 
News (Belfast). 

There are ways and ways of saying 
‘“no.” This is the season of the year 
when editors are busy saying “no ~ 
to contributors of material which they 
cannot use. We Irish have a traditional 
courtesy, and, believe it or not, editors 
have not lost the art. But a Chinese 
publishing house goes far in practising 
the gentle art of polite refusal. Here 
is their rejection slip to a would-be 
author :— 

‘We have read your manuscript with 
boundless delight. By the sacred ashes of 
our ancestors, we swear we never dipped into 
a book of such overwhelming mastery. If 
we were to publish this book it would be 
impossible in the future to issue any book 
of lower standard. As it is unthinkable that 
within the next 10,000 years we shall find its 
equal, we are, to our great regret. compelled 
to return this too divine work, and beg you 
a thousand times to forgive our action.” 
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FOR AND AGAINST. 


In the Preface to his book A 
Revolution of Peace, Dr. Oliveira 


Salazar, Premier of Portugal, states 1n 
very clear terms the philosophy of life 
upon which the Portuguese State is 
founded. We believe that his words 
will find a wider application for those 
who live in other lands : 


(“We do not demand much: an idea of 
and appreciation for the Fatherland and tor 
national solidarity; the family—the basic 
unit of society; authority and hierarchy ; 
the spiritual value of life together with an 
appreciation of the respect due to the human 
person; obligation of work ; the greater 
value of virtue; the sacred character of 
religious sentiment—all these are the essential 
qualities for the mental and moral formation 
of citizens of the New State. 

‘We are, therefore, against all imterna- 
tionalisms, against Communism, against 
Socialism, against Liberal Syndicalism, against 
everything that divides, diminishes or dts- 
bands the family, against class warfare, 
against godlessness and lack of patriotism, 
against work-slavery, against the materialistic 
outlook on life, against the theory that might 
is right. We are against all the great heresies 
of our time. the more so inasmuch as we have 
never had proof that anywhere m the world 
the licence to propagate such heresies has had 
good results; when that licence is given to 
our modern barbarians, it can serve no other 
purpose than to undermine the foundations 
of our civilisation.” 


SPOTLIGHT 


= 


SO WHAT? 

Mr. Arnold Lunn, noted convert 
Catholic writer, in his book Spanish 
Rehearsal, delivers a slashing attack on 
the use of labels and slogans as a sup- 
stitute for real thought. Shrewdly says 
author Lunn : 

“Tf you object to dictatorship in Russia 
you are a Fascist. If you criticize certain 
aspects of democracy in England you are a 
Fascist. If you disapprove of that regime 
of terror which followed the institution of the 


Popular Front in Spain you are a Fascist. 
If you hope for friendlier relations with 


taly, if you resent the mischievous activities 
of your pacifist war-mongers, 1f you are not 
prepared for your son to die for Geneva, 
vou are a Fascist. 

‘And if you are a Fascist, nobody need 
bother any further with your views or your 
arguments ” 
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A FAMOUS HYMN. 
This year marks the 120th anniver- 
sary of the composition of the world- 
famous Christmas hymn “ Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” The Standard (Dublin) 
has an interesting story to tell regarding 
its origi : 

‘The words were composed by lather 
Josef Mohr, vicar of St. Nicholas’ Church at 
Oberndorf, Salzburg, Austria, and the music 
was the work of his church organist, Franz 
Mavier Gruber. The two w orked hurriedly 
on Christmas Eve in 1818 in order to compose 
something simple which could be sung on 
Christmas, since an eleventh-hour failure of 
the organ had rendered a more elaborate 
musical programme impossible. ‘The composi- 
tion was sung in a concert in Leipzig some 
15 years later, and quickly spread throughout 
the world.” 
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CONVERSATION PIECES. 
From the Catholic Digest (St. Paul, 
Minn.) we take these two stories. The 


first may well represent the reaction of 


some candid critics to the first appear- 
ance of Spotlight in THE Cross. But 
we don’t mind—we are the fifth man! 
‘Nicholas Murray Butler and Professor 
Brander Matthews of Columbia University 
were having a conversation, and Professor 
Matthews was giving his ideas about plagi- 
arism. | 
‘*In the case of the first man to use an 
anecdote’ he said, ** there is originality ; in 
the case of the second there is plagiarism ; 
with the third, it is lack of origimality, and 
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with the fourth it is drawing from a common 
stoek.’’ 

“*"Yes!’’ broke in President Butler. 
in the case of the fifth, it is research. 
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The late Dwight Morrow unusually 
absent-minded. Several months before his 
death, it is related, he was reading earnestly 
in a railroad train when the conduetor came 
by and asked for his ticket. Frantically, 
Mr. Morrow searched for it, but failed to 
find it. 

** Never 
eonductor at length, 


Was 


mind, Mr. Morrow” said the 
: when you find it, mail 
it to the Company. iam cer retain you have it.” 
Mr. Morrow exploded. “1 know 1 have 
he said, ‘‘ but where in the world am 1 going r 
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VATICAN CITY 101 

“The Vatican in Rome has attached 
to it several newspaper correspondents, ” 
says Clifford Whitley, star columnist of 
the Sunday Pictorial (London).  Per- 
haps the best known of these is Ameri- 
can, Thomas Morgan. He has just 
written a book, ‘“ A Reporter at the 
Papal Court,’ and I hope it will be 
published over here, because it would 
interest you. 

Here are a few extracts : 


“This State, no larger than a good-sized 
eighteen-hole golf course, is the most heavily- 
telephoned State in the world. It can 
provide a telephone for every inhabitant. 

Although the Pontiff has his own tele- 
phone, and “although it is listed in the tele- 
phone directory of Vatican City as number 
101, no one can eall him. The apparatus 1s 
so constructed that when the number 1s 
dialled the Pope’s telephone does not ring. 

‘The Pope has surrendered to the use of 
the fountain pen for signing ali his documents, 
although he unfailingly dips the pen inte the 
inkwell before applying it to the paper. 

No one ever thinks of filing the pen, but the 
inkwell is always filled. 

‘* In the Papal State the projection of films 
is prohibited. The Pope never sees even tne 
most innocuous news-reel. 

‘Although there is no crime in Vatican 
City there is a gaol. No sentence has 
yet been passed — on any penal case. 

‘No better conditions exist for worker: 
than those prevailing m the service of the 
Pope. They have enough to spend on 
simple amusements. They are secure and 
happy in the highest sense of social reform. . . 
There can never be a breath of seandal, 
Family and social probity are an obligatory 
minimum, 

"The Pope is 


air-minded, permits the 


Car dinals to fly, and has even projected a 
fleet of helicopters.” 
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CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 


XXXVIIT. 


 Tasus therefore when He had taken the vinegar, said : ‘Itis consummated *.” 
(John XIX, 30). The last suffering has been encountered—the work of 
Redemption finished. 

God had promised Adam a Redeemer. He has kept His Word. 

‘Mercy and truth have met each other: justice and peace have kissed.” 

For Jesus, endeavour and sacrifice are over, failure and success are over. 

Finished with, is wintry Bethlehem that had no room for Him... . Slow 
Nazareth, stupid and stclid, that never could see anything in Him but a 
carpenter's son... . Caphernaum, and its extravagant enthusiasms which 
subsided into neglect when He had healed in it ‘all who needed curing.” 

Finished : the all-night prayers for the Mission that however popular, seemed 
to produce but few permanent conversions. ... The miracles, where out of ten 
healed, only one returned thanks. 

Finished with Jerusalem, its listening crowds and sneering Pharisees 
+s hosannas and its fickleness . . . . its weleome and speedy rejection... . its 
waving palms and its Cross. 

And finished, the consoling missions in Perea where they appreciated ~ the 
things so gloriously done by Him.” 

Finished with Bethany; its warm, homely kindness ; but not finished with 
its loyal friends and many guests, whose love has now drawn them to the foot 
of His Cross. 

But finished is the earthly life, with its high hopes and cruel disappointments, 
‘ts endeavours, accomplishments, and failures. But it is well finished.... Jesus 
has planted a tree of life which shall grow and flourish and bear fruit till time 
shall be no more. ... Devils and men have done their very worst ; created 
ingenuity and malice could do no more... . And Jesus has met them openly 
and honourably, and in spite of them, has systematically achieved His object. 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews (X, 95-9), quoting Psalm XXXIX. 
shows us Jesus thus addressing His Father : “* Sacrifice and oblation Thou woulast 
not: but a body Thou hast fitted to Me. Holocausts for sin did not please 
Thee. Then said 1: ‘Behold I come.’ In the head of the book it is written 
of Me. that I should do Thy Will, O Ged.” 

Our redeeming Saviour fulfilled this Will of God, even to the shedding of 
His Blood in sacrifice and oblation on the Cross; leaving us an example that 
we should follow Him in doing the Will of His Father... . God in creating us 
had some special object in view for eacn one of us: not even the least of the 
children of men is in his place by chance; and it is in filling that place so as to 
please God, that we consummate the work He has given us to do. 


Jesus DECLARES His WoRK OF REDEMPTION FINISHED. 
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St. Paul stresses this duty in his first Epistle to the Corinthians (VII, 20, Z1):: 
‘Let every man abide in the same calling in which he is called. Wast thou 
called being a bondman? Care not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a bondman, is the freeman 
of the Lord. Likewise, he that is called being free, is the bondman of Christ.” 
And to the Ephesians, he writes: ‘‘ Brethren, I beseech you that you walk 
worthy of the vocation in which you are called’ (IV, 1). 

Viewed in this light, how do we stand before God now? When at the end we 
look back on our lives as we are now living them, shall we be satisfied that we 
have really done well, the works that God required of us and had a right to 
expect from us? What a happy death ours shall be, if at life’s end we can truly 
say: “It is consummated”; all God gave me to do, is done. 

To each of us the day is coming when we must make up the account of our 
stewardship ; and it will be on our death-bed when there is no longer time nor 
opportunity for doing good, nor righting wrongs. We all know this, yet so many 
are taking things easily, just passing time: putting off the big endeavour they 
occasionally propose to make; building new barns and filling them with good 
intentions—empty castles in the air—dream bubbles that collapse before the 
next windy impulse of passion or desire. 

Stop intending to be good. Be good. “ Thou fool, this night thy soul may 
be required of thee.” 

Is your life really a preparation for a happy death? Do you realize that 
life here is but a test to see if you be worthy of eternity with God ‘ * Watch 
ye therefore for you know not when the Lord cometh ; at even, or at midnight, 
or at cock-crowing, or in the morning. And what I say to you, I say to all. 
Watch (Matt. XIII, 35, 37). 

Therefore. St. Paul warned the Galatians : ‘‘ Do good while you have time et 
and because he himself had practised what he taught, he could write at the end, 
without boasting: ‘‘I have fought a good fight. I have finished my course. 
I have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, 
which the Lord, the just Judge, will render to me in that day: and not only to 
me, but to them also that love His coming UES PITS PV LO): 


THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 
Sanctity proceeds not from what we do, but from how we do it. 
Perfection consists in doing ordinary duties extraordinarily well. 
The duties of our state in life, are to us the Will of God. 
Jesus perfected Himself as a carpenter, growing in w isdom, age and grace. 
A happy death is the result of living a good life. 
Everyone who reads th is. has still time to live perfectly and die happy. 


PRAYER. 

© Jesus. when death was drawing nigh, and the intense fires of Thy life’s enthusiasms 
dying out, Thou hadst this consolation, Thy work was well finished; it was ¢ onsummated. 

No regrets, no wishing that some of it could be lived over again; no tardy resolutions 
that if given another opportunity, You would improve it; it was finished perfectly. 

How very different has been my life. ... I have aiways been intending to do better, 
but vears have passed, and I have little or nothing done, even to my own. satisfaction. 

O loving Saviour, Well-wisher of my soul, nail my present good resolutions to the cross 
of determined self-sacrifice ; that in the hour of approaching death I may be able to say with 
calm confidence: ‘* That which God hath given me to do, is well finished. 


REV. FATHER HUBERT, C.P. 


Ss etree 


NAMES OF DECEASED. 


Edward Connolly (Father of Bro. Cornelius, C.P.), Sister Mary Gertrude Dawson, Henry 
Lowe. Margaret Valentine, Anne Matilda Burke, Maurice R. Cussen, Dr. Arthur P. Barry. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Opening of New Retreat. 

Described by V. Rev. Fr. Stephen, C.P., 
Provincial, as ‘‘ a monumental act of faith m 
the Providence of God, inspired by the 
example of Pope Pius X,”’ the new preparatory 
college of the Passionist Congregation, St. 
Ives, was blessed and opened by Most Rev. 
N. T. Gilroy, D.D., Coadjutor-Archbishop of 
Sydney, on Sunday, October 10th, 1937. An 
imposing edifice, situated in quiet and 
picturesque surroundings, the new Retreat 
cost about £20,000 to construct. 

A special appeal for funds was delivered 
by Most Rev. F. Henschke, D.D., Auxihary 
Bishop of Wagga-wagga, in the course of 
which he paid generous tribute to the work 
of the Passionist Fathers in Australia. The 
young men trained in this college, he declared, 
in years to come would spread throughout 
the whole of Australia. Most Rev. Dr. 
xuUroy, and V. Rev. Fr. Stephen, C.P., also 
delivered addresses for the occasion. 


Jubilee Celebrations at Marrickvilie. 

On Sunday. November 21st, 1937, the 
Passionists in Australia solemnly celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of the arrival of their first 
Fathers at Marrickville fifty years before. 
Most Rev. Michael Kelly, D.D., Archbishop 
of Sydney, presided at Solemn High Mass 
celebrated in St. Brigid’s Church, Marrickville. 
The sermon for the occasion was preached 
by V. Rev. R. Macken, C.M., Provincial of 
the Vincentian Fathers. Large congregations 
also attended the special evening devotions, 
when the preacher was Rev. Dr. Tuomey, 
P.P., Dulwieh Hill. 


BRAZIL. 
New Retreat Acquired. 


The Passionists in Brazil have recently 
opened a new Retreat at Osasco. At the 


same time the Retreat at Nova Pompeia, 
formerly dependent upon one of the Italian 
Provinces, has been detached and incorporated 
in the Province of Brazil. These new develop- 
ments augur well for the progress of the 
Congregation in Brazil. Most Rev. Fr. Titus, 
C.P., General of the Passionists, has recently 
visited Sao Paulo, Brazil, to preside at the 
Triennial Provincial Chapter. 


CHINA. 
Captive Missionary Released. 
An N.C.W.C. message from Washington, 
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quoted by the Universe, states : ** Fr. Cyprian 
Frank, an American priest of the Congregation 
of the Passion. who was recently captured 
by bandits at Kaotsun, Hunan Province, has 
been released by the bandits according to 
word received here by the State Department. 

Following Fr. Frank’s capture some weeks 
ago, the American Consul-General at Hankow 
made urgent representations to the authorities 
of Hunan Province to take steps to effect his 
release. 

INDIA. 
Papal Legate at Madras. 

More than 40,000 people cheered the Papal 
Legate. Mgr. Leo P. Kierkels, C.P., Apostohe 
Delegate to the East Indies on his arrival at 
Madras. to preside at the first Nationa | 
Eucharistic Congress held in India. The 
Pope broadeast a special message and bestowed 
his Apostolic Blessing on the Congress. ‘The 
civic authorities also welcomed the Legate. 
who, in the course of his address, paid a 
remarkable tribute to Gandhi. ‘‘ Outside the 


Church,” said His Excellency, “no one 
perhaps has echoed more eloqg uently the 
Church’s appeal to Christian ethics than 


Gandhi, who in his immense endeavour for 
India’s economic uplift, never loses sight ot 
the supremacy of spiritual values. That 
shows how many affinities the ideals of Gandhi 
have with Christian ethics,-and how he has 
assimilated some of our most important 
moral teachings.’ The Legate also made an 
appeal to Catholics not to foster the caste 
spirit within the Church in India. 


IRELAND. 
Reception of Novices. 

On Friday, December 17th, at St. Gabriel's 
Retreat, The Graan, Enniskillen, Co. Fer- 
managh, the following postulants were clothed 
with the religious habit by V. Rev. Fr. 
Michael, C.P., Master of Novices :— 

Henry Wilson (Belfast): Conf. Damian. 


Francis Morris (Omagh) : .. Norbert. 
James Butterly (Dublin) : ,, Celestine’ 
ITALY. 


Cause of Fr. John Baptist. 

On November 9th at Rome the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites held a meeting for the 
discussion of the heroic virtue of the Servant 
of God, Fr. John Baptist, brother of St. Paul 
of the Cross. We understand that the result 
of the discussion was entirely favourable to 
the further prosecution of the Cause. 
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Tt was a new grave. But, please 
ax fod, hed soon be with her, his 
oD 42 Uf? eral body beside hers in the earth, and 
his soul with hers in heaven. 
Hed spend what time was left to 
him in making his peace with 
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“< ff TBERA me, Domine, de morte aeterna. 
Like one in a dream Ned Malone heard the words from where he knelt, 
as close to the black-draped bier as he could get. 

< Dies illa. dies irae, calamitatis et miseriae. ... Dum veneris judicare per 
Lqnem. 

Long years ago he had chanted the words in a city choir, listening curiously 
to the choirmaster’s translation of them. Clearly now their meaning came back 
to him. Day of anger, of calamity and misery .. , when Thou shalt come to 
judge the world by fire. ... Deliver me, O Lord, from everlasting death. 

He began to say the words quietly to himself with the priest. 

“ Eternal rest give unto her, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine upon 
her. oe 

Slowly the priest sprinkled Holy Water. There was a pungent smell of incense 
as the thurible swung backwards and forwards in his hands. 

Now the priest was standing back. Hurriedly N ed got up and stood ready 
among the men who crowded up behind. The coffin was raised to broad 
shoulders, and went slowly down the quiet church. 

Half a dozen times and more in the short journey they stopped, and new 
bearers slipped in. But Ned stayed. It was the last service he could offer what 
was mortal of her, and doggedly he held his place. The other men understood. 
and raised their shoulders that the old man might not find the burden heavy. 

He was in a cab now, sitting stiffly beside his brother, saying ~ Hail Marys ~ 
in a strange sort of way, as though it wasn’t his wife’s funeral at all, as though 
someone with whom he had no ties was being carried by the slow-pacing horses. 

He couldn’t believe that she would be there no more. 

What was Tom saying ! 

“better for her to go. She won’t have any more pain. Though ‘tis 
an awful cross losing her, God rest her. A saint if ever there was one.” 

“Yes,” said Ned. ‘I’m glad it’s ended.” 

He was glad, too: not for anything would he have brought her back to that 
awful pain. Not that she had complained much. He had a faint flash of pride : 
there weren’t many women her equal. She had always faced up to things with 
never a murmur. 

And God knows, she had had her share of trouble. 

“Tt’s a fine big funeral,” said his nephew Paddy. But Ned did not hear 
him. His mind was going back down the years. Little pictures sprang up 
before him. He tried to push them away; shouldn’t he be praying for her 
soul? He prayed, but the pictures stayed. 

He saw her waving good-bye to people who stood in the doorway of a 
western cottage. She was laughing happily for all her sorrow at leaving her own 
people. They were jolting down the road, sitting up behind her father’s sturdy 
donkey, her few possessions in a small bundle. 

The road to the station was long. He remembered her pride in her new 
wedding-ring, her shy glances up at him. There was a scent of meadowsweet— 
precious silver they called it in their soft Gaelic—all about them, and great white 
water-lilies studding the small lakes in the bog. 
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And she had left it all to come among strange people in an unknown city— 
for him. 

He remembered her delight in their tiny house. How she set about making 
it cosy and home-like. 

But they were at the cemetery. He must be there to carry her in. 

Past quiet graves, slowly. 

The priest was praying again. He couldn’t understand the prayers, but he 
knew they asked forgiveness and mercy. 

Always, at other funerals, he had felt the time drag mournfully. But now 
it went too quickly. Already they were lowering the coffin. 

‘* Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel. = 

It was a new grave. But please God he’d soon be with her, his body beside 
hers in the earth, and his soul with hers in heaven. He’d spend what time was 
left to him in making his peace with God. Maybe he wouldn’t be left too long 
in Purgatory then. 

‘“ Ego sum resurrectio et vita. ...’’ He knew that. What was it, now ! 
T am the resurrection and the life: who believeth in Me, although he were dead, 
shall live. Thanks be to God this wasn’t the end of it. A little while and he 
would be with her again, please God, and the two of them happy for ever. 

‘Lord have mercy. ... Christ have mercy. ae 

There were people crying softly. She had always been patient of their ills, 
always ready with her charity. 

He thought suddenly of the day he had told her his job was gone. She 
hadn’t cried. She had comforted him tenderly, gaily even, telling him that he 
would get another soon, that they would manage somehow. 

Never would he forget the months that followed—black, comfortless months, 
when his courage slowly dwindled as the days slipped by, always workless. And 
suddenly it was a year, and then two years. He, whom they had thought such 
a good match for her. 

Many a time he would have given up. But she hoped and encouraged and 
prayed—always she prayed. She patched and darned for him, and went out 
charing to add to the few shillings he could make at odd jobs. 

And at last he was working again. There was a Mass-offering from the first 
week’s wages in thanksgiving, they were well-fed, young Ned began to lose that 
awful pinched look. But he knew that she never forgot those years. Never 
again would she let a neighbour go hungry while they had a penny. As times 
erew better with him, he could see her thanking God often, remembering the 
time when they lived in the tenement and shivered with cold and starved slowly. 

The words of the service caught at his attention again. 

‘* De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine. ie 

Ah, he had grief enough to make it a real prayer. But it was ali locked up 
in him somehow : he couldn’t keep his mind on things, couldn't realise it. Even 
though he was standing there beside her grave, listening to the priest committing 
her faithful soul to the God she had served so well in her hard life. 

 Requiescant in pace. ‘ 

May they rest in peace, she among them. The words had a new significance 
now for him. He would think of her whenever he made the prayer. 

They were steering him back to the cab. He felt queer and far-away, 
somehow. He didn’t want to hurry away like that, either, though they thought 
they were doing it for the best, he knew. 

“Someone will have to write to young Ned,” said his brother. 

That would be an awful job. Ned knew his mother was ill, of course. But 
it had happened so quickly in the end, there hadn’t been time for him to be 
summoned home. America was so far away. He wished Ned would come home. 
It would be lonely. 
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He wished he didn’t have to write. He didn’t feel sorrow in him now, only 
a sort of numbness, but the writing would set his grief free, maybe, and that 
would be unbearable. 

The cab lumbered to a stop. They were home again. Home. 

They helped him out. Slowly he crossed the pavement to the small house 
with the blinds drawn down. 

Tom’s wife had the door open. She’s been good to both of them, she was 
a good soul. 

“Qome in!” she said, warmly. ‘‘I have a fire in the room: youll be 
needing it. Let you be warming yourself: I'll have a cup of tea in ten minutes 
for you.” 

He went over to the fire and sat down in his basket chair. 

For a minute he looked into the fire. Then from long habit, forgetting, he 
raised his eyes to the other chair. 

But it was gone. Suddenly he was swept away on a tide of utter loneliness. 

It was gone, like herself. Never again in this life would he look up to see 
her sitting opposite, smiling. 

The tears welled up, began to flow quickly down his seamed face. She was 
gone. He had nobody, now, for what were the others beside her, even young 
Ned, good son that he’d always been ! 

But he’d try not to mind too much, for ske’d mind that, wherever she was. 
Swiftly he searched his pockets and drew out a worn, shabby Rosary. Half- 
dazed, he began to pray to the Mother of Mercy. 

He prayed a long time. At last the tears were coming more slowly. 

He felt comforted, though there was an awful emptiness in the room. Hed 
said his Rosary so often with her: it seemed to bring her nearer. 

Quietly he prayed at last, the beads clacking gently as his fingers slipped 
over the smooth wood. 
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Mew Canticles 


‘“ My soul live henceforward amid the scourges and the thorns of thy Saviour, and there, as 
a nightingale within its bush, sing sweetly : * Live Jesus, Who didst die that my soul might live?” ! 


—St. Francis de Sales. 


White-winged soul, thy loveliest songs shall be 
Born hence of pangs, thy sweetest melody 

Shall throb anon with pain, and thorns deep-press'd 
Into the new-fledged feathers of thy breast 

Shall mind thee of that Crown thy Saviour wore. 
In lieu of laurel leaves who held the lore 

Of all the singing spheres and seraphim, 

Down to the cricket’s chirp shrilling dim. 

Yea! as a nightingale within its bush 

Wilt thou shed song, e’en as His Heart did gush 
Its Life-Blood for thy living, and all days 

Shall bear some newest canticle of praise, 

And poised on pinions of joy and love 

Swift shall they pierce a flaming way above, 
New-born of thee, till men in wonderment 
Hearing their frail music, so long intent 

Upon earth’s heavy tones, shall gaze along 

Their meteor path, till, by heed of thy song, 
Their eyes and hearts shall see, be made aware 
Of vaster music beyond stars’ singing, where, 

To pulse of Love, to throbbing wing on wing, 
In freshness of new morn, all men shall sing. 


LIAM BROPHY. 
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RONALD A. E. COLSELL, B.A. 


WALSINGHAM PRIORY. 
Remains of the East Window. 
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In the days of its glory Walsing- 
ham was the meeting-place of 
pilgrim routes from all directions. 
The modern pilgrim treads a road 
which in times long past resounded 
to the patient footsteps of a 
myriad of the farthful es 
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py EFORE ever heresy 
. came to England 


or had left its. ugly 

stamp upon the national 
character, the people of 
that land, yielding to none 
in devotion to the Mother 
of God, proudly entitled 
it “ Our Lady’s Dowry.’ 
And of all the many 
Knglish shrines set up in 
her. honour, none could 
compare with that of 
Walsingham, whither pil- 
erims in ceaseless flow 
from every part of Chris- 
tendom came to honour, 
thank and supplicate the 
Mediatrix of Divine Graces 

Walsingham itself was 
no more than a village. 
situated in the northern 
part of the County of 
Norfolk, not many miles 
from the Wash and the 
North Sea. There, in 
{O61, in the reign of St. 
Kdward of pious memory, 
a chapel was built in 
honour of Our Lady, who 
had appeared to a rich 
widow named _ Richeldis. 
showing her in a vision 
the Holy House of Naza- 
reth, and commanding her 
to erect a replica on that 


spot. In form a fairly close imitation of the Holy House (translated miraculously 
more than two centuries later to Loreto) the chapel was small and architecturally 
insignificant, but to it tradition attributed from the beginning a miraculous 
foundation. In the words of a thirteenth-century ballad - . 


‘Our Blessed Laydie with blessed ministrys 
Herself being here chief artificer 

Arrered thys sayde house with angells handys, 
And not only rered it but sette it there it is.” 


A few years later, after the Norman Conquest of England, the chapel was 
enclosed in a large priory church served by Austin Canons, in whose stewardship 
the sanctuary remained until the time of its destruction. 
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Throughout the Middle Ages devotion to Our Lady of Walsingham never 
faltered, and among the myriad pilgrims who came to pray before the little 
wooden statue of Mother and Divine Child were Cardinals, scholars of inter- 
national fame and most of the mediaeval English kings. Of these latter the 
last was Henry VIII, the Great Betrayer, who in 1511, at the height of the 
Renaissance, made an offering of a valuable necklace and left money for a 
candle to be kept burning at the shrine. 

None of those who watched Henry walking barefoot on the last stage of his 
pilgrimage, could have imagined that, a mere twenty-three years later, having 
quarrelled with a Pope who would not pander to his lust, and cut off England 
from the communion of the Catholic Church, he would send his Commissioners 
to suppress the priory and strip the shrine of its many treasures. A popular 
rising, occasioned by this act of sacrilege, was quickly suppressed by armed 
force, and soon afterwards, in 1538, the venerated image of Our Lady was brought 
to London, to be burnt at Chelsea and its ashes cast into the Thames. The 
shameful story came to an end a year later with the bestowal of the priory lands 
and buildings upon one of Henry's minions. 

There has come down to us a pathetic poem entitled ““The Lament of 
Walsingham,” said to have been written by the Blessed Philip, Earl of Arundel, 
who was martyred for the Faith in the reign of Elizabeth, which concludes with 
the words : 

‘Weepe, weepe, oh Walsingham 
whose days are nightes, 
Blessinges turned to blasphemies 
holy deedes to dispites. 
Sinne is wher Our Ladie sate, 
heauen is turned to hell, 
Sathan sittes wher Our Lord did sway, 
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Walsingham, oh farewell ! © 
“8 *k *K “ie *K 


In the days of its glory, Walsingham—‘ England’s Holy Land ’’—was the 
meeting-place of pilgrim routes from all directions. From London and the South 
the “‘ Palmer’s Way ” led through Newmarket. Brandon and Fakenham ; pilgrims 
from the North crossed the Wash near Long Sutton, whence they took the 
eastward road through Lynn, or perhaps, as some think, came by boat to 
Hunstanton, from which the ‘‘ Peddars’ Way ”’ seems to have led to Walsingham ; 
from the east the ‘‘ Walsingham Way ” passed through Norwich. Dotted along 
these routes stood chapels and hospitals designed to minister to the needs, spiritual 
and temporal, of the pilgrims; and of these some remain, even in our own day, 
to testify to the devotion and customs of our forefathers in the Faith. 

Of these pilgrim ways some have fallen into desuetude, others developed 
into arteries of modern commerce. And for three and a half centuries none 
made the pilgrimage to Walsingham where the ancient stones fell before the 
assault of frost, wind and rain, and were purloined to build walls for baser 
dwellings. But within the past few years pilgrimages in honour of Our Lady 
of Walsingham have become once more a striking feature of English Catholic 
life. For this devotion after so long a lapse was revived in 1897, since when 
it has captured the imagination of the Faithful and exercises a constantly- 
widening appeal. Shrines of Our Lady of Walsingham have been established 
in many parish churches-up and down the country, while pilgrimages to the 
site of the ancient sanctuary yearly increase in popularity. And it may interest 
Irish readers to accompany in imagination their English brethren in the Faith 
upon such journey to places hallowed by long devotion to her who is the Mother 
of us all. . 8 ss : * 

The perfect manner in which to go on pilgrimage is still on foot, and under- 
taken in this way the direct journey to Walsingham from London can be 
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comfortably accomplished in little more than a week. But the majority of 
modern pilgrims prefer or are forced to make use of modern methods of transport, 
and for these the most interesting procedure, if they can afford to spend two days 
on the pilgrimage, is to travel first to Lynn. 

“ King’s Lynn ”’ it is called to-day, but in pre-Reformation times “ Bishop’s 
Lynn’ was the name of this enthralling old town, once a flourishing seaport. 
now, owing to the silting of the estuary of the River Ouse, lying a little derelict 
two miles south of the south-eastern corner of the Wash. There the pilgrim 
could spend many days in seeking-out the remains of Bishop’s Lynn, but, 
concentrating upon his objective, he will have time for no more than two visits. 
Of these, the first must be to the Catholic church, the uninteresting exterior of 
which conceals the modern successor to the ancient shrine of Our Lady of 
Walsingham. For there, in the August of 1897, an image of Our Lady holding 
the Divine Child, carved at Oberammergau and blessed at Rome, was enthroned 
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THE SLIPPER CHAPEL, HOUGHTCGN. NEAR WALSINGHAM. 
‘* Once again, after many vicissitudes of fortune, restored’:to Cathclic worship.’’ 


in a shrine modelled upon the Holy House at Loreto. From that time dates 
the revival of the Walsingham cult and the annual pilgrimage to a shrine which 
is, for the present at least, the authentic successor to the great original to which 
it must closely approximate in appearance. 

His prayers said, the pilgrim will not leave Lynn until he has visited the 
unique little chapel of Our Lady of the Mount, an octagonal building of red 
brick at which our forefathers heard Mass on their way to Walsingham. Inside, 
it contains two chapels, an upper and a lower, between which is the priest's 
vesting-room. ‘l’he lower and more ancient is bare and primitive, In some way 
reminiscent of the Roman catacombs, while the upper, with its fan-tracery roof, 
is an architectural gem. Nowadays, as Corporation property, the “ Red Mount ” 
may no longer be used for the celebration of Holy Mass, but each year its 
reverend walls look down upon a large and fervent gathering of the Faithful 
come in procession from. the modern shrine. 
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From Lynn, the ancient pilgrims’ way led eastward to Fakenham, and to-day 
we may follow it, either on foot or by motor-bus, through twenty-two miles of 
delightful Norfolk scenery to that market-town where met the pilgrim roads 
from east, west and south. Thus the modern pilgrim, upon this last stage of 
his journey, treads the road which in time long past felt the patient footsteps 
of a myriad of the Faithful, and, as they did, comes first upon the tiny village 
of Houghton-le-Dale, where still stands the “Slipper Chapel” at which they 
heard Holy Mass and left their shoes before entering upon the final mile of their 
route. And here a fresh joy awaits the traveller, for this ancient building is 
once again, after many vicissitudes of fortune, restored to Catholic worship and, 
within, a new image of Our Lady of Walsingham, modelled upon that depicted 
on the seal of Walsingham Priory, has been erected. Votive candles burn 
perpetually before the shrine, at which each year thousands kneel upon those 
very stones worn smooth by the knees of their forbears. 

But the journey is not yet completed. From this wayside chapel the pilgrim 
returns to the leafy Norfolk lane, and, borne on his way by holy and consoling 
thoughts, treads the penitential mile which in former years bruised the feet of 
countless Christians. To-day he will meet with little company : a pair of village 
children who pause in their game to stand staring at his passing; a lumbering 
farm-waggon with horse and driver as sleepy as the rural scene ; an occasional 
tradesman’s motor-car striking the sole discordant note. As he approaches the 
first cottages of Walsingham, the traveller passes on his leit the erumbling walls 
of an ancient Franciscan church and friary; and if he is tempted to open the 
gate in the wall he may stroll round the ruins, peer along the humble cloister 
and see with the eye of imagination the Grey Brethren who once sojourned there. 

Taking to the road again, he enters the High Street : typical English village 
highway with its narrow cobbled footpath running alongside an unbroken row 
of buildings—some shops, some dwelling-houses. And a little before the street 
enters the Common Place, the traveller discovers, sandwiched between two 
cottages, the gateway of the Priory of the Canons. The ruims of that once 
famous monastery are still in private hands, as they have always been since 
the traitorous king ejected their true owners: but one may obtain the 
melancholy privilege of inspecting all that remains of the church and _ priory 
buildings, and of standing upon the site of the original shrine. The site: no 
more, for malice and cupidity between them have left no stone standing on 
another in that hallowed spot. 

This is journey’s end. Here, where learning, majesty and riches once bowed 
the knee to Mother and Child in their humble Nazareth home, nothing remains 
but a few shallow scratches upon the surface of the earth. Yet England’s schism 
from the Faith, of which this sacrilege. was the forerunner and the type, was 
not ordained to last for ever. Our Lord has returned\to the land which cast 
him forth, and, unless our prayers and good deeds fail\in power, will in His 
good time restore it, her dowry, to His Blessed Mother. 
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Rational Bheology 


In his allusion to the many weird cults that parade in the name of religion m England: 
Archbishop Downey, preaching in SS. Anselm and Cecilia's Church. Kingsway, London, recalled 
a Hyde Park speaker whose banner bore the strange device: * Humanitarian Deist.” 

‘My home is my Heaven, my wife is my God and my children are my angels.”” declarec 
the orator, whereupon a representative body of stolid British citizens removed their pipes 
from their mouths and chanted: ‘* Hear, Hear.” 

Dr. Downey’s audience—members of the University of London Catholic Society—iaughed 
heartily at this reminiscence.—Catholic Times. 
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‘“ As a worker, I belteve the 
workers’ true cause is founded on 
Divine and natural laws: I 


~~ Speaks 2 
believe the workman has a right 
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PATRICK CUNNINGHAM 
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[Eprror’s Notre :—This article is written by a worker, who as he himsetf 
declares “‘ has passed through a Socialist phase of thought, and who has all his 
life felt a burning desire to see an end to the misery, the degradation and shame 
which so many of his kind suffer.’ Its honesty of purpose is thought-provoking 
and manifest. We believe that it merits attention, especially from members of 
Trades Unions, who are persistently wooed by Leftist agitators. The point of view 
that it presents, Trades Unionism v. Communism, is an unusual one, but none 
the less vital on that account}. 


7 ITHOUT a comprehensive understanding of Catholic Social Action there 
can be no progress made in the struggle against the powers of darkness. 
Catholic workmen will have to meet trials immeasurably severe ; they 
will have to fight a monster, Communism, compared to which the anti-Catholic 
movements of history are but pigmies. The fulfilment of this task, the destruction 
of this monstrous bulwark of Asiatic reaction, ought to be the aim of every 
Catholic workman, and Irish working-men ought to play an important part. 
Something more than the mechanical performance of religious duties 1s necessary 
if Irish workers are to play an important part in fighting Communism; their 
religious outlook should influence the Trades Union Hall or wherever they work 
or have contracts. To keep their religious influence to themselves is not enough. 
They ought to know what forms and shapes the enemy will assume ; to know 
what tactics he will adopt, and above all to be ever willing to educate themselves 
—so that, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they may meet and overcome 
false argument and distinguish right and wrong. 

They should know that as working-men they have a natural right to organise 
themselves into Trades Unions or other defensive organisations ; and even to 
fight strenuously (to put it mildly) for their just rights. Many Catholic workmen 
hang back from the work of the Trades Unions. Some do so because they think 
it conflicts with their own efforts for self-sanctification. This attitude is probably 
a good one, but sometimes I think it is not quite correct, because as Catholic 
workers we must exert ourselves to aid and assist our neighbour. Others, 
hearing Communists shouting about the necessity for Trades Union action and. 
solidarity, and about the rights of the worker, are inclined to think that 
Communism and Trades Unionism are synonymous. This, of course, is absolutely 
wrong, because the rights of the workers, which the Trades Unions defend, are 
diametrically opposed by Communism. The crafty Communist, to gain adherents 
among the workers, pretends to stand for the workers’ cause. Other Catholics, 
deceived by skilled agitators, seem to think that the Communists are merely 
looking for social justice for the workers, and are ‘‘ not as bad as they are said 
to be.” 


The enemy has cleverly advanced throughout the world under the cloak of 


demanding social justice. To oppose him we ought to have a Catholic workers’ 
newspaper, a Catholic Trades Union movement and a Catholic unemployed 
organisation with a hundred per cent. Catholic support. We want the Catholic 
workers’ paper because only a workers’ paper can put forward the viewpoint 


of the worker as a worker; and we want Catholic lay organisations to defend. 


the material interests of the workers in accordance with the principles of Social! 


Justice. Catholic papers and organisations must arise from the efforts of the 
workers themselves. They will arise if the workers are sincere and endeavour 
to realise that the terrific conspiracy against God and man, if it succeeds. will 
blast every human hope of happiness on earth or of a happy hereafter. 

Lenin, that arch-criminal, wrote: ‘‘ Without a revolutionary theory there 
cannot be a revolution.” As a worker, one who has passed through a Socialist 
phase of thought and who has all his life felt a burning desire to see an end to 
the misery, the degradation and shame which so many of my kind suffer, I 
maintain that, as well as the formal fulfilment of religious duties, there should 
be a spontaneous generation of wrath against those who under false colours 
would betray the workers into the servile state of Communist bureaucracy, those 
who would rob dispossessed workers even of the hope of happiness hereafter. 
Something more than a religious theory and mechanical formality is necessary 
to achieve this end. 

We will have to show the worker that Communism has no use for Trades 
Unionism. Why? Because Trades Unions, whatever else their faults may be, 
are really concerned about the rights of the worker, and are created by the 
workers themselves. It is up to Catholic workers to make them Christian Trades 
Unions. But Communism did not spring from the workers: it is something 
very different from being the upholder of workers’ rights, as Lenin’s words show - 


“The history of all countries shows that by its own exclusive effort the working-class is 
able to develop only Trades Union consciousness. It may itself realise the necessity for 
continuing in Unions to fight employers, and to strive to compel the governments to pass 
necessary labour legislation and the like. But the theory of Socialism grew out of the 
philosophic, the historic and economic theories that were elaborated by the educated classes 
representing the propertied classes, the intellectuals. The very founders of scientific Socialism, 
Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intelligentsia. Similarly in Russia, 
the theoretical doctrine of Social Democracy arose quite independently of the spontaneous 
growth of the labour movement; it arose as a national and legitimate outcome of the 
development of ideas amongst the revolutionary Socialist intelligentsia.”’ 


These words of Lenin give us an insight to the opposition encountered in the 
attempt of the Labour movement, the Trades Unions and even the Soviets of 
workers, soldiers and peasants to assert the right of the working-class to rule in 
Russia. They show us why the Trades Unions were turned into servile organs 
of the Communist Party; why the Constituent Assembly and democracy were 
suppressed ; and why the Soviets are but the instrument of the Communist 
Party, and are not truly representative of the workers and peasants. The awful 
conditions under which the workers have to live are revealed by Andrew Smith 
in his book, 1 Was a Soviet Worker. Our own James Connolly wrote : ‘* Labour’s 
arm alone shall labour free,’’ and he meant it. Therefore, Communists have 
no right to exploit his name. 

As a working-man I believe the workers’ true cause is founded on Divine 
and natural laws; I believe that workmen have a right to share the bounty 
God has bestowed on man ; that the worker should be free to acquire wealth and 
property, and should be free to develop his mind and body and make this earth 
a place where one can prepare for life everlasting. 
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Cardinal Newman said: *‘ When I hear speakers at public meetings declaiming about 
‘large and enlightened views,’ or about ‘freedom of conscience,’ or about ‘ the Gospel,’ or 
about any other popular subject of the day, I am far from denying that some among them 
know what they are talking about. but it would be satisfactory in a particular case to be sure 
of the fact.” 
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Often he would climb the hiil and 
look out towards Ireland. He 
saw the white sails coming and 
going to that land where he had 
left his heart. Then with a sigh, 
he would go back once more to 
his monastery :: oe = 
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HEY came down from 
the hill, Columba and 
Diarmuid, and as the 

Saint rested for a moment by 
the mill an old white horse 
came up and placed his head 
on the saint's breast. And 
once again Diarmuid burst 
into tears and would not be 
comiorted. Even the very 
animals knew. To Diarmuid, 
the world, his world of lona, 
would never be the same now 
that the saint was leaving 
them. He had always been 
there to comfort and to help. 
They could come to him for 
advice, tell him their troubles, 
their difficulties and always he 
would be wise and gentle and 
kind. And only a week ago 
he had told them that he was 
soon to die, that an angel of 
God had warned him. ‘To-day 
lie had gone over the monas- 
tery for the last time. He had 
walked through the fields, bles- 
sing the land, glad that the 
barns were full for the coming 
vear. Together they had gone 
up the hill, How often had 
Columba looked from there 
out over the waters to where 
Ireland lay beyond the horizon. 

He rose to his feet and went 
down the road to the monas- 
tery. Back in his cell he 
continued his copying of the 
Psalter. When he came to 
the verse: ‘ But they that 


seek the Lord shall not be deprived of any good,” he paused in the writing. 
‘Here I must stop at the end of this page,’ he said. “ Let Baithen write 
the rest.’”. And closing the book he sat alone with his thoughts. He was present 
at the Vespers and then came back to his cell again. That night at Matins he 
was the first to enter the church. Before the altar the lamp was burning, dim, 
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flickering. He knelt down, and Diarmuid, coming in after him, saw a wondrous 
light shining about the kneeling figure. He ran forward. Before the altar. with 
his arms about him, he raised the dying saint’s hand in a last blessing. It was 
the morning of Pentecost in the year 597. 

“ Here I must stop,” the saint had said. ‘‘ Here I must stop.” He was 
dead now, and would rule no longer over the community in Iona. A young 
monk burst out weeping. He had left his own father so short a while ago. 
And now God had taken Columba, his father in Christ. Another went over to 
him. But what could he say? Columba was gone, their father, their Abbot— 
he was dead—dead at the age of seventy-four—dead after thirty-four years of 
exile. 

Thirty-four years ago he had sailed from Ireland to Iona. Thirty-four years 
ago—the half of a man’s lifetime. With twelve companions he had set out 
from Derry and they had crossed the ocean in two frail currachs. The monks 
from his own monastery with the bishop and clergy and people from all round 
the countryside had come to bid them farewell. Then they had pushed out. 
The boats rose on the first wave, the wind filled the sails—and they were gone 
from Ireland. When the monks in Derry were singing Matins that night, 
Columba was out on the ocean steering for new lands where Christ was calling 
him. 

So has it been with [Irishmen from the time of Patrick down to the present 
day. What is it that is in our blood making us restless, making us wanderers ? 
We who love our homes so passionately, why must we live in an exile so cold 
and lonely ? How often has the heart of an exile been broken with the memories 
t Ireland. To his dying day he looks back, ever with the same love, on all that 
lreland means—home—parents—triends. Yet still they go, monks and nung, 
exploring, founding, teaching, living and dying in foreign lands. Columba, to 
the day of his death, longed to return. Now and again there would come 
visitors, monks from other monasteries, to the island, some to stay for a time, 
some to stay for ever. And the boats that brought them would set off and 
Columba would watch them departing. <A boat returning—without him—a boat 
setting smalier and smaller, with its white sails fading and dim through the 
tears that sprang to his eyes. 

The white sails! Was not that miracle before his birth a prophecy of the 
future? When his mother saw the vision of an angel bearing a veil and the 
wind catching up the veil and carrying it out over the world—was there not in 
that a foretelling of the future for her son? It was a prophecy of how he must 
depart and leave her, how his sanctity and influence would travel and spread 
over the whole world and down through history. Born from the blood of kings 
they called him by the name which signifies a dove. A dove! Ever gentle, 
a dove! flying away over land and sea! 

Cruitnechan, the priest at Templedouglas, had baptised and taken him into 
his care as was then the custom. Boyhood to youth, growing in stature and 
in sanctity. ‘The priest taught him his first prayers, taught him the truths of 
the Church, told him the story of Catholic Ireland, of the Saints and their deeds. 
And Columba, listening, dreamed of the day when he could follow Patrick, could 
follow Christ, follow Him even on that road that led to Calvary. 

Then to Moville in County Down, to that great monastic seminary ruled over 
by FKinian. Men had come there from all the world over, come to Moville in the 
Island of Saints and Scholars. There in poor mud cells they studied, and seldom 
has the brilliance of their learning been equalled. It was a school, not only of 
book-learning, but a school of sanctity. There around them were the books. 
the saints, from whose lives they could learn. Around the church they built 
their huts, and with God in the midst of them they worked to promote His 
honour and glory. 
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From Moville to Leinster, where Gemman the bard had taught him. In 
this youth the old man saw a wealth of eloquence, of feeling that would echo 
down the centuries of time, stirring the hearts of men and turning their minds 
to God. In this young deacon, so often impatient, so impulsive and hot-headed. 
he saw the future saint who, on fire for the love of God, would suffer the cold 
of loneliness, who would overcome his quickness to anger, who would become famed 
for his gentleness and tenderness. 

He was ordained by Bishop Etchen im the same year as the awful Ycllow 
Plague. Back in Donegal among the hills of Gartan he began his work of 
founding monasteries. Derry was his first foundation, and after it he loved 
Durrow the best. Thirty-six monasteries altogether he founded during his 
lifetime, and in them there were scholars from all over Ireland and from half 
the world. 

And then there came into his mind the idea of leaving Ireland and of seeking 
fresh fields for missionary labour. In Ireland the Church was well established, 
the monasteries were full, the Faith was living and being lived. Now it should 


RUINS OF ANCIENT CATHEDRAL 
island of tona. 


be spread among the heathen. Was he being called on to do that? For two 
years he was uncertain and for two years he waited, just waited, to learn the 
Will of God. There was so much to keep him in Ireland, so much against his 
going away. Could he do more good by going or by remaining ¢ Waiting, 
wondering, doubting, ever praying, the answer came at last. Then two currachs. 
the twelve brethren, the wind filling the sails, and Ireland was left behind. 

They landed at Oronsay. Only from there they could see the hills of Treland. 
So on again until they reached the deserted island of Iona. There, among the 
wilderness of rocks, they halted, Apostles of Christ. 

Often he would climb the hill and look out towards Ireland. The white sails 
coming and going to that land where he had left his heart. Tall, clad in the 
rough brown habit of the monks, he would stand there looking out over the sea. 
And then with a sigh he would go back once more to the monastery. On the 
night before he died, he shared with the brethren his few possessions. A book 
to one, a quill to another, a cloak for a third. “ My soul’? he said, “ I bequeath 
to Derry.’’ The next day the long exile was over. 


——— 


CATHOLICS AND MASONS. 

Why cannot Catholics join the Masons 7— 
‘* Office *? (Dublin). 

Catholics may not be members of the 
Freemasons because their principles and 
ritual are diametrically opposed to the 
Catholic Church. The tenets of this society 
deny the existence of a personal God, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and all supernatural 
religion. Moreover, officially and doctrinally, 
this society plots against the Catholic Church. 
The Church forbids Catholics to join this 
society under pain of excommunication. 


CHURCH CAN MAKE LAWS. 

By what right does the Catholic Church 
formulate and enforce laws with respect to the 
fatth and morals of her members ?2—‘** Enquiry ”’ 
(Belfast). 

When Jesus Christ lived on earth He 
established His kingdom, the Catholic Church ; 
and through it He intended that His work 
and teaching should be carried on until the 
end of time. To the Apostles He said: *‘* All 
power is given to Me in Heaven and in earth. 
Going, therefore, teach all nations: baptising 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the world ”’ 
(Matt. xxvii, 18-29). In order further to 
impress upon the Apostles that He was 
bestowing upon them a divine power, Jesus 
said: **‘ As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you” (John xx, 21). He assured St. 
Peter: “‘I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven ”’ 
(Matt. xl, 19). When Christ delegated His 
power to the Apostles and made them His 
representatives, He was delegating the same 
power to their successors, the Pope and 
Bishops of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church, the Church of Christ, 
has ior its purpose the salvation of its mem- 
bers. It is endowed with legislative, judicial 
and executive power. It has a right to speak 
in the name of Christ because Christ gave it 
that right. The Pope, as the successor to 
St. Peter, has power to pass judgment on 
what is right and wrong in matters of faith 
and morals because Christ gave him power 
to do so. 


NOT FOR THE DEAD. 

In the annual blessung of the sea and fishing 
trawlers, etc., where the priest gives Absolution 
to those who have died at sea, are the souls of 
these sea-men immediately withdrawn from 
Purgatory and received into Heaven ?—A.B. 
(Co. Galway). 

No. The Absolutions pronounced on these 
occasions are the same as the Absolutions 
which follow a Requiem Mass, that is, they 
are not, as in the case of the Sacrament of 
Penance, authoritative declarations of the 
remission of sins, but merely deprecatory. In 
a word, they are supplications that God in 
His Mercy may have pity on the souls of 
those who are lost at sea. 


MIXED MARRIAGE. 

What are the promises which must be signed 
by parties to a mixed marriage ?—*‘ Worried ” 
(Dublin). 

The promises to be signed are designed to 
protect the faith of the Cathole party and 
his or her freedom of religion as well as to 
secure to the children of the marriage the 
heritage of faith which is more essential than 
economic security or the blessing of physical 
health. 

The Catholic party must specifically promise 
the following: (1) to observe all the rules of 
the Church about the celebration of mar- 
riage ; (2) to have no other marriage ceremony 
than that which is performed before the priest ; 
(3) to have all children of the union (or adopted 
children) baptised and educated in the 
Catholic faith without restriction; (4) to 
practise his or her Catholic religion faithfully 
at all times; (5) by prayer, good example and 
frequentation of the sacraments to influence 
his or her partner to the marriage to see the 
truth of the Catholic religion; (6) to have 
no recourse to any tribunal for release from 
these marital promises. 

All the above pledges are essential to the 
preservation of the faith and the fostering 
of piety. 

In addition, beth parties to the marriage 
must agree together to numbers two, three 
and six of those conditions so that these 
promises become a part of the marriage 
contract and are an essential preliminary to 
the matrimonial consent of the Catholic party. 

One more agreement is demanded of the 
non-Catholic partner to the marriage; that 
he or she refrain from interference in the 
religious life of the other partner. 
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T was a morning in mid-July, and 
Elizabeth O’ Hara sat in the porch 
of Rose Cottage. Like the Queen 

in the Nursery shige she “ was eating 
bread and honey for her dream had 
come true. 

Rose Cottage was situated about a 
mile beyond Rathfarnham. It had : 
cobbled path leading to the porch, over 
which the crimson ramblers bloomed in 
this month of roses. The small garden 
in front was gay with flowers, while at 
the back were vegetables and fruit ; 
beyond this again there was a small 
field where Miss O’ Hara kept a donkey 
and a goat. The donkey carried her 
to the village—or rather it drew the 
little old-fashioned *‘ donkey carriage,’ 
which she had bought for a mere song, 
and found so useful, much walking 
being beyond her strength. She had 
fowl, too, and had adopted a stray dog 
who had wandered in one night. starved 
and wretched. 

She drew a sigh of contentment as 
she looked around her on this summer 
morning. ‘The scent of flowers was 
everyw here: from the field came the 
clucking of her hens and an odd bray 
from old Barney: over there by the 
lavender bushes the bees were hum- 
ming. Elizabeth O’Hara, remembering 
the summers of so many past years 
when she was with those who spent 
their days “in city pent,’ lifted up 


her heart in  Gasiinice to the Giver 


of all good. 
She had been settled in Rose Cottage 
now for over a month. She had bought 
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it at a low price on the condition that 
she must do any repairs herself, so sh: 
bought it as it was, and had to pape. 
and paint, mend the roof, and do 

hundred and one odd things before i 
was really fit for habitation. But noy 
it was as nice a cottage as one could 
find in the County of Dublin. The 
furniture had been most! v bought at 


‘auctions, and its old-fashioned make 


seemed to suit the place 

“ Good morning, Miss O’Hara. Isn’t 
it ‘a grand day ?.” 

Her neighbour, young Mr. Bernard 
Kenny, was standing at the gate, 
smiling in at her. He owned a small 
farm just up the road and had been 
very kind to the little lady who had 
bought Rose Cottage, and whom he 
thought must be lonely at times. 

‘ Hello—Luck !’’ and he stooped to 
pat the shaggy mongrel. - Bernard 
Kenny loved all living things, and was 
beloved by them in return. 

‘i have brought you a letter, Miss 
O’Hara,’” he went on, * the postman 
lett it at the farm by mistake.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Kenny—you are 
very kind to have troubled to bring it. 
L so seldom get letters ’’—with a smile 

“that I suppose he did not think 
ie could be for me.”’ 

“Oh, it’s for you all right, Miss 
OQ’Hara. The name and address are 
typed plain enough.” 

Glancing at it, she saw it was from 
Mr. Wilson. Some business matter 
connected with her money, she sup- 
posed, and did not trouble to open it 
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immediately. Bernard Kenny remained 
a few moments chatting, then took 
himself off, followed to the gate by the 
friendly dog. 


‘TY EFT alone again, Miss O’Hara sat 

for a little longer in the sunshine, 
almost forgetting her letter, or probably 
thinking that surely business matters 
might wait a while on such a heavenly 
morning. 

Gathering up the breakfast things, 
she carried them into the neat kitchen. 
where the blue-checked curtains were 
waving in the breeze from the open 
casement with the queer old diamond- 
panes. 

Standing at the window, the roses 
nodding in at her, Elizabeth O’ Hara 
read Mr. Wilgon’s letter. She had 
opened it carelessly, but as she read 
the first few lines her face whitened 
and she put out a trembling hand’ ‘to 
draw a chair near. Sitting down, she 
read the letter again—read it several 
times. Then she lifted her eyes from 
the typed words and glanced rou nd the 
kitchen which she had taken such 
pleasure in arranging: she could ‘see 
the tiny hall and the pretty sittingroom 
beyond that, and the open door leading 
out to the garden and paddock. . Near 
the lavender bushes the bees were still 
busy at their toil flying around as if 
nothing had happened—as if the whole 
world had not crushed within the last 
few moments. The old belief avout 
bees, learned long ago from her mother, 
came back to Elizabeth now. 

‘— must tell them,” she thought ; 
‘one must always tell important 
things to the bees.” | 

So she went out to the hive. 

“Tt was all a mistake—only a 
dream after all,” she whispered. “ We 
will have to say good-bye—the bees 
and I. But surely I might easily have 
known that it was all too good to be 
real.” 


rf ATER that morning she was in 
Mr. Wilson’s office, listening to 
his words of sympathy, trying to feel 
erateful for his kindness. 
‘? cannot tell you how sorry | am, 


Miss O’Hara,”’ he was saying: ~ | can 
assure you we knew nothing of the 
second Will, and I must say that it 
was a cruel trick for any man to play. 
Even though he be dead I cannot 
forgive him!” 

He then explained to her that the 
late George Anderson had been bitterly 
opposed to all things Catholic. He had 
hated the Faith with the bigotry of 
the North of Ireland Orangemen from 
whom he had sprung. 

“Ves. I knew that, Mr. Wilson, 
she interrupted ; and I always won- 
dered at him leaving his money to me. 
You remember I asked you if there 
were no conditions attached ? ” 

‘ And there were none—to the first 
Will. But he left a second later Will 
‘, the hands of his lawyers with 
‘nstructions that it was not to be 
opened till he had been dead for three 
months. That Will has now come to 
light, and by it he has left instructions 
that no Roman Catholic is to inherit 
a penny of his money. but that if— 
if—in short, Miss O’Hara, you are to 
keep the money on the condition that 
you become a Protestant.” 

Mr. Wilson. a non-Catholic himself, 
was feeling embarrassed at having to 
speak like this to the little lady for 
whom he had so deep a respect, and 
who, he was nearly certain, would 
refuse to accept the legacy on those 
conditions. 

She stared at him, not compre- 
hending. 

‘He does not seem to have been a 
nice kind of person,’ went on the 
solicitor: ‘‘it appears that he first 
contemplated leaving the money to the 


Trish Church Missions to Roman — 


Catholics, but then changed his mind, 
declaring that he would make sure of 
one conversion from the Roman Church. 
He had made enquiries and found how 
poor you were and—l am sorry, Miss 
O’Hara—it was a contemptuous way 
to act!” 

“ Then it just means that I lose all ‘ = 

‘“Ves—except on the condition 
named.” 

“Oh, that !’’ she waved the idea on 
one side with a gesture of her hand. 
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“such a condition need not even be 
considered. But about the money | 
have spent—the cottage— 

In spite of her efforts to be brave 
her voice faltered, and she could not 
proceed. 

“TIT am hoping that some arrange- 


ment can be come to between yourself 


and the young lady who will inherit 
the money if you refuse the imposed 
condition. I am sure she—Oh, I think 
this must be the young lady herself ! ” 


‘HE office door had opened, and 

Klizabeth O’ Hara looked round to 

see a very lovely girl, attired in rather 

a bizarre fashion, and “‘ made-up ”’ to 

a great extent, standing on the threshold. 

‘Miss Anderson, sir,’’ announced 
the office boy. 

She came forward swiftly. 

‘You are Mr. Wilson? Is it possible 
that you have some money for me? I 
want it badly—never worse ! ”’ 

Mr. Wilson glanced at her a trifle 
coldly. Few men could resist the 
charm of Rosamund Anderson, but the 
lawyer was feeling really worried about 
Miss O’Hara, and he could not be very 
friendly with this girl who was to have 
the money which the older woman 
needed so badly. This girl was young, 
she could work for a living. It was 

so un} just—abominably unjust. 
‘‘Miss Rosamund Anderson, I pre- 
sume ? ”’ 

“ You are right.” 

““ Please be seated.” 

She took a chair, at the same moment 
producing a cigarette case and lighting 
a cigarette. As she did so, the girl 
glanced curiously at the quiet lady 
seated near her, and who had not yet 
spoken. Who was the “ old frump’”’ ? 
Such a figure | 


Then: ‘Let me introduce you,’ 
said Mr. Wilson. ‘* This is Miss Rosa- 
mund Anderson — Miss’ Elizabeth 
Q’Hara. You are connections, of 


course. Miss Anderson is the grand- 
daughter of your uncle’s brother, Miss 
O’ Hara.”’ 

Miss O’Hara bowed in her old- 
fashioned way, the the girl nodded 
briefly. 


“Then | suppose she shares with 
me—is that it? In that case I hope 
the old man left a tidy pile?” 

Mr. Wilson explained then exactly 
how things stood, telling of the first 
Will and letting Miss Anderson under- 
stand that the disappointment to the 
elder woman had been very great. 

‘* Oh—please ’’—Elizabeth put forth 
a deprecating hand to stop him. 

The girl was staring at her in amaze- 
ment. 

z But 1 do not understand,” she 
said, ‘“‘if you have only to become a 
Protestant to get the money—then why 
don’t you 2 ’ 

‘Miss O’Hara has definitely refused 
to eonsider such a condition,’ inter- 
posed Mr. Wilson. 

‘Il only want to know about the 
money I have spent—and how I am 
going to pay it back?” 

Elizabeth’s soft voice reached the 
other girl and touched her heart. 

‘* Never mind about that, old thing ! 
You and I can have a chat together 
and see what we will do. You have 
bought a cottage? Well, what about 
having it for week-end parties? You 
could keep it in order for me—would 
that suit you ?”’ 

‘I would advise you to see the 
cottage, Miss Anderson, and talk to 
Miss O’Hara. Then you can _ both 
come to me and [ will go into business 
details with you. 

And it was ascend like that, 
Rosamund Anderson having promised 
to come out to Rose Cottage on the 
following afternoon. 


Next MONTH : 


CHAPTER I1I1— Rosamund Gives a Party. 
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GOD, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. An 
Answer to the Godless. Edited by Ivan 
Kologriwof, §$.J., and Aloysius Ambruzzi, 
S.J. London: George E. S. Coldwell, 
Ltd., 17 Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 
W.C.1. . Pp. 594. 6s. 

We have no hesitation in declaring’ that 
this is the most important and_ practical 
volume of Christian apologetics that has 
appeared for a very considerable time. It is 
the effective and devastating answer to the 
Antireligious Manual, published by the Cen- 
tral Council of -the Union of the Militant 
Godless of the U.S.8.R. The same order is 
followed ; and the truths which are so bitterly 
assailed by the godless, are here re-stated and 
presented in simple, clear, yet scientific 
fashion. ‘The authors carry the war into the 
enemy camp, for they point out that atheism 
is an aftermath of material and of spiritual 
exploitation. ‘““If anyone seriously wishes 
to become one of the leaders ‘of a new 


humanity, he must begin by extirpating all 


the atheistic notions and anti-religious preju- 
dices which he may have inherited.’ This is 
surely a new approach to familiar ground. 
Twelve authors have collaborated in the 
production of the book, each one of them a 
highly-qualified specialist in his own particular 
subject. °° Proletarian Atheism ”’ is dealt with 
by Blasius Romeyer, Professor of Philosophy : 
“The Universe around Us,” by Antonio 
Romana, Doctor of Science; ‘*‘ Evolution ’ 
by Louis Boule, Professor of Biology at the 
University of ‘Toulouse ; 


Theology at the University of Lyons; 


Japitalism ’”’ by Andrew Arnon, Doctor of 


Law, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Lille—and these are but a few 
of the briliant names that star the contents 
page. The book is a storehouse, nay, an 
armoury of weapons for the defence of those 
truths which modern irreligion so wantonly 
assails. Tho treatment of each subject is 
logical and orderly, the argument clear and 
as simple as the subject will allow, the 
objections are fairly stated and adequately 
answered. 

Kivery aspect of anti-religious propaganda 
is studied and described with a cool detach- 
ment and a scientific precision. Copious 
quotations from the works of Marx and Lenin, 
from official Soviet publications, show that 
the authors are not conjuring up a bogey 


“The Origin of 
Religion’? by Henry de Lubac, Professor of 


from their own fancies, but are fighting at 
close quarters a clever, unscrupulous and 
diabolic enemy. The various means used by 
the Stalin government to soak the masses in 
irreligion are faithfully dealt with. These 
include Press propaganda. exhibitions and 
conferences, pseudo-science and even forced 
starvation. 

The book is right up to the minute, for the 
final section analyses the recent steps outside 
the U.S.S.R. under the suggestive title ‘‘ From 
Mintant Atheism to Atheistic Pseudo-paci- 
fism.”’ The technique of the agitator is 
skilfully unmasked, and his pr inciples of 
action laid bare. The Marxist agent is warned 
that it is an error to try to penetrate Catholic 
organisations. The ideal is to attract unwary 
Catholics into a hostile atmosphere. Specially 
recommended for this purpose are organisa- 
tions which are not officially Communistic, 
notably the anti-Fascist Leagues. Catholics 
must be drawn more and more frequently 
to anti-Fascist meetings, so that they may 
find themselves more often in Socialist than 
in Catholic surroundings. When their senti- 
ments are thus exploited they soon feel out 
of place at their own Catholic meetings, and 
whenever they hear some remark about their 
Communistic friends, they react strongly 
towards them. The reaction is all the more 
effective because this feeling is produced by 
impressions, and cannot be supported by 
rational arguments. We are only too familar 
with this course of action. 

The authors of this book have produced a 
powerful antidote against the insidious poison 
of irreligious propaganda. It remains to be 
seen how many will avail themselves of the 
remedy. for our part, we cannot recommend 
this book too strongly. For priests, for 
university students, for members of study- 
clubs, for those who come in contact with 
would-be atheists, this book is vitally neces- 
sary. It is the effective answer to the impu- 
dent challenge of the godless. 
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THE IRISH jESUIT DIRECTORY, 1938. 
Dublin: “Irish Messenger’ Office, 5 
Gt. Denmark Street. Pp. 250. Is. 
(Post free Is. 23d.) 

This annual publicaton of 250 pages is 
well illustrated. and contams. of course, its 
well-known distinctive feature, a complete 
Calendar of some 90 pages, dealing with the 
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Mass of every day in the year, giving miniature 
biographies of the saints of each day, with 
liturgical notes on the different seasons, 
festivals. etc. Full: information is given of 
all activities in Irish Jesuit churches and 
schools at home and on the Irish Jesuit 
Mission to China. Statistics are included, too, 
of all Jesuit Provinces and Missions throughout 
the world. The Directory contains many 
interesting articles: ‘‘ The Liturgical Year x 
explains how the life story of Christ is re- 
newed throughout the year by the Church 
in her seasons. ‘‘ Wake Up and Dream ”’ 1s 
a striking appeal for vocations to the religious 
life. ‘‘ The Heroism of Spanish Sodalists ”’ 1s 
a document of thrills and martyrdom. 

*K 7s * ae 

THE WHITE OWL. Annie M. P. Smithson. 
Dublin: The Talbot Press, Ltd. Fp. 
300. 5s. net. 

For her latest novel Miss Smithson has 
selected an unusual and even macabre theme. 
Although the scene of the story 1s placed in 
modern times, the background against which 
sinister events cast their shadows, is mainly 
composed of witchcraft and black magic. In 
the fourteenth century, a famous witch, 
Dame Alice Kytler, is said to have practised 
black arts in the town of Kilkenny. From 
this tainted stock came Alice Mallory, who 
continued the evil practices of her unhallowed 
ancestors. Back ‘to her old home, a sinister 
mansion near Kilkenny, she brings her niece, 
Iseult, who had previously escaped from the 
malign influence and had contracted a happy 
marriage. Other members of the family were 
soon involved in the strange events that came 
to pass, but in the end everything ends more 
or less happily. Only old Alice Mallory meets 
a fitting though somewhat sticky end, being 
burned to death in the mansion where she 
had practised her unholy arts. 

The story has considerable merit, but is 
somewhat uneven in the telling. Where she 
is on familiar ground, Miss Smithson writes 
with practised and fluent pen, and the tale 
moves smoothly through a wealth of incident. 
But when she ventures into the field of 
necromancy the narrative stumbles a little. 
We hope that Miss Smithson will return to 
the well-worn track in her next book. 

x * 

ET HOMO FACTUS EST. A Nativity Play. 
K. Ross of Bladensburg. London : 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
Pp. 35. Is. 

Those who have to search for a Nativity 
Play, suitable for production at Christmas 
time, have frequently lamented the fact that 
there is a great dearth of such plays. A few 
excellent ones are annually produced, but a 
lack of material usually results in a falling-off 
of enthusiasm. Hence we _ welcome the 
appearance of yet another N ativity Play 
which has much to ‘recommend it. The 
seven easy scenes which it contains should be 
well within the compass of amateur dramatic 


societies and convent schools. The text is 


simple, and for the most part in blank verse, 


which is easily memorised. The whole effect 

should prove devotional and inspiring. We 

have often wished that the time, energy and 
talent devoted to the production of colourless 
operettas or similar ent ertainments were 
devoted to something really worth while. 
something which will interest the audience, 
whilst allowing sufficient scope to budding 
aspirants for stage honours. Might we suggest 
that this Nativity Play offers a suitable 
answer to the perennial problem : What shall 
we do next? We.should add that no fee or 
permission is necessary for the amateur 
production of the play; but the author's 
name should be mentioned on programmes, 
etc. : 
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THE CHURCH PRAYS FOR HER DEAD. 
Rev. E. Long, D.C.L. Dublin : Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d. 

The liturgy of the dead includes some of 
the most beautiful and most touching prayers 
of the Church. This neat manual, in Latin 
and in English, includes most of the lhturgy 
commonly needed, the removal of the remains 
to the church; Vespers, Matins and Lauds 
of the Office for the Dead ; the Masses proper 
to various occasions, the Absolutions and the 

Burial Service. A useful list of special 

indulgences is also added. Printed and 

bound in Ireland, this little manual has an 
attractive appearance and is sure to be widely 
appreciated. 


x x x * 
BROTHER KLAUS. By Maria Duthi- 
Rutishauser. An Historical Novel, 


London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Ltd.. Pp. 280. 7s. 6d. 

Altogether out of the ordinary is this 
historical novel which deals with the life of 
Blessed Nicholas of Fliie, one of the heroes 
of the Swiss Confederation. Set against the 
majestic background of the high Alps. the 
story is filled with incident, and gives a vivid 
picture of the Swiss struggle for freedom 1n 
the fifteenth century. ‘The massacre of the 
prisoners at Greifensee, against which Klaus 
Leuenbrugger raised his solitary voice m 
indignant protest, is but one of the many 
stirring incidents recorded in these pages. 
His elevation to the rank of counsellor, his 
mysterious call to the solitary lite of a hermit, 
his struggle to leave his beloved wife and 
family and his strange eremitical life in the 
Ranft make an unusual and unforgettable 
narrative. Parallel with the heroism of 
Klaus was the almost equally great self- 
sacrifice of his wife, who steeled herself to 
let him go to obey the manifest call of God. 
This book is honoured by a foreword from 
M. Motta, President of the Swiss Repubhe, 
in which he recommends the perusal of this 
book as an aid to peace in troubled times. 
‘“We need collectedness, courage, determina- 
tion, unity, and—what is vitally essential— 
the help of God.’ These very lessons are 
opportunely demonstrated in the life of 
Klaus Leuenbrugger. 
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I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle : 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 
The members will endeivy our to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel by practising the virtues of purity, charity 


FOR YOUNG READERS OF ‘*“ THE CROSS.” 
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Conducted by Francis. 
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RULES OF THE GUILD. 


and obedience, in imitation of their patron. 


Ill. 


HE tread of Spring is heard on the hills 
and in the far-oft fields. Gently, yet 
swiftly, she is coming, and now with 

the February days we rejoice and welcome 
her. From the Feast of our own St. Brigid 
we date the Springtide in Ireland. A flutter 
amongst the birds; a chirping sound in the 
trees: a cluster “Of snowdrops down the 
garden-path and the fragrant scent of violets 
whisper of her beauty and magnetism. A 
sense of awakening nature is apparent, while 
a mysterious yellow light creeps into the 
evenings as the days lengthen. Our hearts 
respond to the call of spring, and we look 
forward to her pageant of beauty in the days 
to come, while we thank God for giving us 
so many joys in nature to break the monotony 
that would otherwise fill our lives. 


The Feast of the Purification comes to us 
with the opening of February, so let us pray 
to Qur Blessed Lady for the gifts of purity 
and spotlessness of soul while we beg of St. 
Brigid, the Patroness of our land, to teach us 
her many virtues. In this month of promise 
and hope comes the Feast of our own St. 
Gabriel, our beloved guide and friend. As 
always, we start our annual novena to him 
on the 18th, winding up on his Feast-day, 
27th. With prayer and love let us honour 
him, and he in return will carry our petitions 
to the throne of Heaven and win for us the 
blessing of God and the smile of our Mother 
Mary. 


MY POST BAG. 


It is good to peep into my post bag this 
month and find so many beautiful letters 
and delightful cards awaiting me. Our old 
friends, Huspert and Ita Briscor, have not 
forgotten us. They are amongst the most 
faithful of Francis’ friends, and never let a 
Feast pass without remembering the Guild. 


They will try to enrol new members. 


Hubert’s charming card with its beautiful 
verse and fascinating Celtic designs, held me, 
while Ita’s letter telling that my two young 
friends are now living close to Mount Argus, 
made glad my heart. Who knows but one 
day Francis might step in for a feast of 
Hubert’s mushrooms, a delectable dish. I 
am sure it is a joy to be near Mount Argus, 
Ita. There is no place more dear to francis 
than the beautiful church where the spirit of 
St. Gabriel lingers close to the tabernacle. 
God bless Hubert and Ita with His best gifts. 
Two cheery little notes from SHEILA and 
Mary McAnprew lie here beside my desk. 
She, too, has been visiting Mount Argus, and 
had the privilege of meeting our dear Editor, 
a pleasure that few of our members have 
known. Strange you did not meet Francis, 
too, Sheila, and just think what a long talk 
we would have. I am very pleased with 
Mary McAnprReEw’s letter telling of her 
sister who. has been received in the Holy 
Cross Convent in Aliwal. God grant that she 
persevere along the sacred paths she has 
chosen. Mary sends a fine interpretation of 
spring. One can almost hear the _ birds 
singing, while the downy lambkins go leaping 
over the hillocks. I wish you could see 


IMPORTANT. 7 s 
(1 Newcomers will please write a personal 


note to Francis, apart from their competition 
paper, asking for admission to the Guild. 

(2) A Badge of St. Gabriel wil be awarded to 
each member who enrols Five new members. 
(3) Put your name, address and age on the 
COMPETITION PAPER ; enclose the Guild Coupon, 
and see that the correct amount of postage is 
paid. 

(4) Address your letters to: “ Francis,”’ Guild 
of St. Gabriel, THE Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin, 
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Mary’s painting. She truly deserves the 
prize. I hope you will continue to develop 
your artistic talents, Mary. Little MARIE 
Denny rejoices over being a member of our 
Guild. No wonder, Marie, you feel so glad. 
3+ Gabriel fills the hearts of his own little 
friends with many Joys and blessings. Fray 
often to him and he will lead you to success. 
Your sketch is very good, indeed, for a little 
one of your tender years. Write soon again, 


Marie. Weleome to our Guild, JOAN 
O’SuttiIvan. I hope you will compete often. 
‘<Perseverance wins the crown. Many 


thanks for all your kind wishes. 


THE ARRIVAL OF SPRING. 

Like all of us ELEANOR DARGAN is looking 
forward to the Spring which she says 18 
just round the corner.” Now that the fair 
season is arriving let us all rejoice that the 
gloomy days are past and the lovely sunshme 
is brightenmg up the world once more. 
am aways glad to hear from you, Eleanor. 
Welcome warm to St. Gabriel’s Guild, ‘THERESE 
Cottins. Your work is very promising. 
Listen to what Thérese has to say of Spring : 
“he voice of Spring 1s heard every year 
during the months of February, March and 
April. Spring has many voices—sweet, 
gentle voices, advising us to enjoy the fleeting 
hours of Spring while we can. Listen to the 
soft, bleating voices of the newly-born lambs, 
the barely-perceptible rustling of the dafiodils, 
the excited whinny of the long-legged foal, 
and you will hear ° the call of Springtime - - - 
Spring’s strongest voice is the voice of hope. 
She tells us that her beautiful sister, Summer, 
will soon be with us. ‘Summer, she says, 
‘is reputed to surpass me in beauty.’ The 
eall of the Spriigtime brings a radiant blush 
to the faded cheek, strength to the failing 
limbs, beauty to the country, happiness and 
gaiety to the sad and hope to the depressed. 
Come. let us listen to her voice now!” Many 
thanks for your letter, MarGARET LYCETT. 
What a busy little girl you are. Time will 
reward you for your hard studies. Your essay 
is very good. How are all my Wicklow 
friends? Jack and DETTY KEeELAN have 
sent a lovely card to the Guild. The verse 
is very sweet and much appreciated. Thanks, 
too, to all who send ecards and greetings. 


THE MARY OF THE GAEL. 

The essays on St. Brigid are all very fine. 
It is good to know that the children of Ireland 
are so conscious of the greatness of St. Brigid, 


the glorious patroness of Treland. ‘‘ Though 
always busy,’ writes EirHneE Marron, “she 
never turned her attention from God for even 
the space of an hour. Her work as well as 
her prayers was offered to Him. In a word, 
St. Brigid lived just the same life as Mary 
lived at Nazareth. She served God in her 
humble, quiet way, and thus earned the rich 
title of ‘the Mary of the Gael. The Book 
of Lismore says of her that she was bright m 
virtue and miracles. Her type in created 
things is as the dove among the birds, the 
vine among the trees, the sun among the 
stars. She is the prophetess of Christ, the 
Queen of the South, the * Mary of the Gael.’ 
She is buried in Downpatrick, im the same 
orave as Patrick and Colmeille, and Irish 
people at home and abroad honour her with 
a special Feast on the First of February.” 
A reader of The Cross returns srateful thanks 
to St. Paul of the Cross and St. Gabriel for 
wonderful cure. 


THE AWARDS. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
‘The Call of the Springtime * the prize 1s 
awarded to. THERESE COLLINS, 12 Upper 
Beechwood Avenue, fan elagh, Dublon. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
‘St. Brigid and her Virtues’ the prize 1s 
awarded to HrrTHNE MARRON, Annagheane. 
Scotshouse, Clones. 

In the competition for the best painting 
entitled ‘‘ Spring’ the prize goes to MARY 
McANDREW, 42 Old Finglas Road, Glasnevin. 


MARCH COMPETITIONS. 

For MEMBERS AGED 16 ro 19—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay OM ‘* My Favourite 
Heroine in History and Why.” 

For MEMBERS AGED I TO 16—A Prize 18 
offered for the best essay on ~ Why I love the 
Birds of Spring.” 

For MEMBERS UNDER i3—A_ Prize 1s 
offered for the best essay on ~ The Shamrock. © 


SEND BEFORE FEBRUARY LOTH. 
St. Gabriel's Guild 


COUPON FEB. 198 


